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A few Remarks on the Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Romani 
Empire. © Relative chiefly to the two Laft Chapters. 8v0. 23. 64. 
Robfon. 


ME: Gibbon, in the two concluding chapters of his Hiftory 

of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, defcribes 
the condition, the numbers, the manfiers, the fentiments of 
the firft Chriftians ; points out what he apprehends were the 
fecondary caufes of the rapid progrefs of Chriftianity ; and 
gives us an account of the condué of the Roman government 
towards the Chriftians, from the reign of Nero to that of 
Conftantine. 

In thefe difquifitions hiftory affords. but an imperfe&t and 
ambiguous light. The pagan hiftorians have given us little 
or nothing, relative to Chriftianity, except fome few invidious 
and unjuft refleftions on the tenets, and the conduét of its 
profeffors. The ecclefiaftical writers, coming immediately out 
of heathenifm, have blended their own miftakes and pecu- 
liarities with the do&rines of Chrift; and fometimes have con- 
defcended to make ufe of pious frauds. But fuppofing their 
reprefentations of Chriftianity were always juft, the circum- 
ftances, which ought to be faithfully exhibited, are fcattered 
through a great number of voluminous produftions. On this 
account, it requires a long courfe of theological ftudy, a cri- 
tical knowledge of the fcriptures, an adequate idea of the na- 
ture and genius of our religion, with ‘an uncommon pene- 
tration and difcernment, to delineate the charaéters, the man- 
ners, the fentiments, of the firft Chriftians, and to repre- 
fent their religion in its native purity and fimplicity. 
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The ingenious writer above mentioned is fuppofed:to have 
‘thrown many falfe and injurious reflections on Chriftianity, 
and to have mifreprefented the authors he has had occafion to 
cite on that fubjeé, 

In a publication, which we have lately reviewed, he is 
charged with a great number of errors and inaccuracies in his 
quotations; and in this tra&t the fame accufation is fupported 
by many additional proofs. 

Mr. Gibbon having reprefented Paleftine as ‘.a territory 
fearcely fuperior to Wales, either in: fertility or extent,’ our 
author, in his firft note, produces the teftimony of Tacitus, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other writers, to prove, that in 
ancient times it was a beautiful and fertile country. Dr. Shaw 
afferts, ‘ that the Holy Land, were it as well peepled and 
cultivated, as in former times, would be ftill more fruitful 
than the very beft part of the coaft of Syria and Pheenice ;. 
that the land, is, what Mofes calls it, ¢ a good land,’ ftill ca- 
pable of affording its neighbours the like fupplies of corn and 
eil, which it-is faid * to have done in the time of Solomon,.’— 
—Qn the other hand, it may be obferved, in favour of Mr, 
Gibbon, that Strabo fpeaks of it with contempt, calling the 
country about Jerufalem ‘ a dry and barren region, not worth 
any one’s. envy or contention.’ 

Mr. Gibbon ftyles Laétantius an obfcure rhetorician. Our 
author replies, that La@antius was fo far from being an ob- 
fcure rhetorician, that he taught rhetoric publicly, and with 
great applaufe, firft in Africa, and then at Nicomedia; and 
that the réputation, which he eftablifhed at the latter place, 
gained him {6 much efteem with Conftantine, that he took 
ie to his court, and entrufted him with the education of his 
fon Crifpus. 

Zofimus, fays Mr. Gibbon, tells a very foolith ftory of Con- 
fiantine, caufing all the poft-horfes, which he had ufed, to be 
hamftrung, Our author obferves, that, foolifh as the thing 
may feew, Aurelius Vitor confirms it: ** ad fruftrandos, 
infequentes, publica jumenta, quaqua iter egerat, interfe- 
cit.”” § 40. 

Mr. Gibbon fays, ‘ Herodotus afferts, that the inhabitants: 
of Paléitine, i.e. the Jews, had, by their own confeffion, re- 
ceived ‘the rite of circumcifion from Egypt. Lib. ii, c. 104. 

Our author anfwers, that Herodotus i is not unjuftly accufed. 
of many inaccuracies and fiftions ; that this pafflage in Hero- 
dotus carries evident marks of forgery ;. that, Herodotus might 
have gained proper information concerning. the origin of cir- 
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cumcifion from Efdras, Nehemiah, Malachi, and other emi- 
nent Jews, if he had been ftudious of the truth, and might 
‘have learned, that the Jews never confeffed they had borrowed 
the notion of it from the Egyptians ;. that Tacitus looked upon 
circumcifion as a diftinétive mark, peculiar to the Jews; ‘ cir+ 
cumcidere, fays that hiftorian, genitalia inftituére, ut dver- 
ftate nofcantur :’ and therefore paid no regard to the vague 
and indeterminate affertion of Herodotus on this fubje&. 

Mr. Gibbon fays: The affurance of a millenium was care- 
fully inculcated by a fucceffion’ of the fathers from Juftin Mar- 
tyr and Irenzus, down to La&tantius. ‘They all maintain and 
defcribe that fyftem, «as received by the general confent of the 
Chriftians of their own times. : 

The author of the Remarks replies: ‘ That fuch was the 
private opinion of many pious Chriftians at that time, it is not 
denied. But it never was received by the general confent of 
the Chriftians, as may be proved by Juftin’s own words; **I 
have already confeffled to you, O Trypho, that I, and many 
others of the fame mind with me, do think, that it will come 
to pafs. But I have alfo fignified to you, that many, who afe 
of pure arid pious Chriftian fentiments, do not think fo.” 

Mr. Gibbon fays: * A noble Grecian had promifed Theo- 
philus, bifhop of Antioch, that if he could be gratified with 
the fight of a fingle perfon, who had been actually raifed 
from the dead, he would immediately embrace the Chriftian 
religion. It is fomewhat remarkable, that the prelate of the 
firit eaftern church, however anxious for the converfion of his 
friend, thought proper to decline this fair and reafonable chal- 
lenge.’ 

Anfwer. ‘It is not to be expeéted, ihat miracles are to be 
wrought, whenever they are called for. Even Chrift himfelf 
would not fatisfy the Jews,-when they called out, ** Let him 
now come down from the crofs, and we will believe him”... 
It does not appear from the anfwer, which Theophilus makes 
to Autolycus, that he was not able to alledge one fingle in- 
ftance of a perfon raifed from the dead, but only that he. did 
not think it neceffary to fatisfy the vain curiofity of Autolycus 
in a matter, which was not likely to have any good effe& upon 
him.’— : 

Theophilus lived about the year 170 or 180. And whether 
any perfon in that age could raife a dead man to life or not, 
may admit of fome difpute. It may likewife be faid, that what 
was not ‘nécéflary’ in this café, might be thought unneceflary 
in every other. Our author adds: * we believe a Juftin, an 
Origen, a Tertullian, when they relate miracles, which were 
wrought in their days; and thall we, for the fake of an ar- 
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bitrary bypothefis, give the lie to a Bafil, a Chryfoftom, ar 
Ambrofe, an Auguftine, illuftrious fathers, who flourifhed af- 
ter the converfion of the Roman empire, and all unanimoufly 
bear teftimony to the continuance of many miracles. in. their 
time ?’—On this occafion it may be obferved, that we can- 
not pretend to vindicate all the miracles, which have been at- 
tefted by ‘ illuftrious fathers.’ 

‘ Tertullian, fays Mr. Gibbon, with an honeft pride, could 
boaft; that very few Chriftians had fuffered by the hands of 
the executioner, except on account of their religion.’ 

Anfwer : * His words are, mot one: nemo illic Chriftianus. 
Apol. § 44. 

Mr. Gibbon cenfures the Chriftians for their inactivity. The 
author of the Remarks replies: As Chriftians they could not 
attend the fenate, as it was always held in. a temple or con- 
fecrated place ; and every fenator before he entered on bufinefs. 
dropt fome wine and frankincenfe on the altar. As Chrif- 
tians they could not partake of their entertainments,. which 
were concluded with libations, As Chriftians they might fcru- 
ple to attend at their marriages ; for the nuptial ceremonies 
always commenced by the taking of aufpices, and fuch kind 
of fuperftitious rites, and were celebrated by idolatrous hymns 
and obfcene verfes, As Chriftians they could not attend at 
their funerals; for the pile itfelf was an altar, the flames were: 
fed with the blood of victims, and all the affiftants were 
fprinkled with luftral water. In fine, as Chriftians they were 
obliged to abfent themfelves from the public feftivals. For the 
dangerous temptations, which on every fide lurked in ambufh 
to furprife the unguarded believer, aflailed him with redoubled 
violence on thofe folemn days. Thefe things impartially con- 
fidered, we cannot in juftice, condemn them for declining any 
intercourfe in fuch affairs, as. would have evidently been a 
violation of their duty. Where this did not interfere, they 
were always ready to ferve the pagans in every fhape. ‘* Proinde, 
fays Juftin Martyr, nos folum Deum adoramus, & vobis ia re- 
bus aliis letiinfervimus. Apol. p. 64. 

Mr. Gibbon has obferved, * that the paffage concerning Jefus 
Chrift, was inferted into the text of Jofephus, between the time 
of Origen and that of Eufebius, and may furnifh an example of 
no vulgar forgery.’ 

As this.is.a point, which has been frequently and warmly 
difputed, we fhall give our readers the greateft. part of what 
this writer has advanced in defence of this celebrated paf- 

 fage. 7 
* In order that we may clear up this matter, it will be proper 
to lay before the reader the whole paflage: ‘* At the fame Ene 
there 
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‘there was one Jefus, a wife man, if at leaft a man he may be 
-called: he was a gteat worker of miracles, and a teacher of 
thofe that were curious and defirous to learn the truth, and he 
had a great many followers, both Jews and Gentiles. . This 
was the Cérif? that was accufed by the princes and great men of 
our nation. Pilate delivered him up to the crofs, and all this 
netwithitanding, thofe that loved him at firft, did not forfake 
him. He was fern alive again the third day after bis crucifixion, 
as had been foretold by feveral prophets: with other woaders 
that he wrought, and there are a fort of people that to this 
day bear the name of Chriftians, as owning him for their head.” 
{Jofephus’s Antiquities, as tranflated by fir Rog. L’Eftrange, 
vol, ii, b. 18. p. 1031, O&, edit.) This paffage is cited by 
Eufebius, who lived in the third century, and Jofephus died in 
the fecond. It is to be found alfo in St. Jerome, in Sophro- 
nius, in Ruffinus, in Ifidore of Damietta, in Cedrenus, in Ni- 
cephorus Califtes, in Suidas, &c. who all alledge it as authentic, 
Thefe authors had all of them particular copies, feeing that they 
wrote in different places and different ages: fome in Greece, 
others in Paleftine, and others in Egypt. Their copies how- 
ever were uniform, as well as thofe which have been tranfmitted 
to us. What objections can be made to fuch unanimous tef- 
timony ? Some fay Eufebius forged it: if fo, he was the mof 
errant blunderer and bare-faced impoftor that ever exifted, to 
give for authentic a piece that he forged himfelf. Bat to 
whom did he attribute it? To an unknown and obfcure au- 
thor? No! On the contrary he afcribed it to an hiftorian uni- 
verfally known, and whofe writings had been depofited in the 
imperial library. Moreover, it is not in one place only, but 
in feveral that he cites this paffage without apprehending any 
detection either from Jew or Greek, who had the works ef Jo- 
fephus conftantly in their hands. Some there are who acquit 
Eufebius of any defigned impofition fo nnworthy of an hiftorian, 
yét take another method to invalidate the text. They agree 
that he had read it in fome author, although not in jofeghas. 
And what corroborates their opinion is, that Photius, {peaking 
of Caius, a prieft.of Rome, who lived in the third century, 
{ays that he was the author of a work, which fome attributed 
to Jofephus, and in which mention was made of Jefus Chritt 
conformable to the dignity of the fubjett. Eufebius therefore 
might have been guilty of an involuntary miftake, and accord- 
ing to the popular notion, which was then current, attribute 
the text of this prieft to the Jewith hiftorian. The allegation 
however of a poffibility is no proof. It ftill remains to thew 
clearly that this text is not in Jofephus, but in fome other au- 
thor. Now itis notorious that no writer, either ancient or mo- 
dern. ever maintained that he faw it in any work whatever, 
otherwife than in, or borrowed from Jofephus. Moreover Caius 
never wrote any: treatife called the Fewih Antiquities. Whe title 
prefixed to his work was the Hifory of rhe Univerfe, and Photius 
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does not affirm that it éver appeared under the name of Jofe- 
phus. He only fays, that this book appearing without a name, 
fome attribated it to Juftin, others to Irenzus, and fome to Jo- 
fephus, imagining there was fome conformity in the ftyle be- 
tween the Jewifh hiftorian and the anonymous author. (Photit 
Bibliothec. art, 48.) Of what authority is this variety of fenti- 
ment and opinions to the pofitive evidence of Eufebius, who 
- muft have been morally fure of its authorities being warranted 
by all the copies that were then extant? Whence comes it then, 
fay others, that the more ancient fathers, who wrote fo much 
dpainft the Jews, as Juftin, Tertullian, &c. never made ufe of 
fuch an advantageous text in the whole courfe of their difputes ? 
Whence comes it that Photius does not cite it? Whence comes 
it that Jofeph, the fon of Gorion, never makes mention of it in 
his abftraé& of the Jewifh Antiquities? And, above all, how 
happens it that Origen is not only filent on this celebrated paf- 
fage, bu: declares in exprefs terms, that Jofephus did no: acknowe 
ledge Fefus for the Corift ? (lib. i. cont. Celf. p. 35.) The filence 
of the firft and the forma! difavowal of the latter, fay they, are 
ftrong proofs of fraud-and impofture: not at all; for, abitract- 
ing from the abfurdity of the conclufion, St. Juftin, though he 
was ever fo well convinced of its authenticity and the value of 
the text, could not make ufe of it in his difpute with Tryphon 
for feveral reafons, He was looked upon as an apoftate among 
the Jews, a corrupter-of the fcriptures, and a court parafite, 
‘There is however amore decifive reafon, viz. that it was agreed 
on both fides that the difpute fhould be carried on by the au- 
thority of fcripture alone. ‘* Utin hoc affentiamur (inquit 
Trypho) non enim preter fententiam Creatoris rerum univerfa- 
* ram qaidquam ipfunr vel facere vel dicere, te fufpicamur affe- 
verare, Ego autem feriptura, quam dixi, manifeftum hoc vobis 
reddam,” Juftin Tryp. p. 277) As tothe filence of Photius 
on this head, it is of no manner of weight ; he did not publifh 
a complete analyfis of the Jewith antiquities, byt only a few 
{craps of the latter part of Jofephus’s works ; it muft therefore 
be allowed, either that his filence proves néthing againft the 
text in queftion, or maintained that the fourteen firft books of the 
Antiquities, of which he makes not the leaft’mention, are falfe 
and fupp: fi itious, However if Photius had made it a point to 
advance nothing but what he faithfully extra€ted from thence, 
the difficulty would be lefs frivoJous. It is notorious that he 
adds and retrenches, more like an hiflorian who relates, than an 
exact abbreviatcr, who keeps within the bounds of the work he 
propofes to reduce, For example, out of the whole work of 
Jofephus, in which there is a maltiplicity of interefting fas 
concerning the people of God, he mentions only the fecceffion 
of the high-priefts in the family of Aaron, and a few paflages 
concerning Herod ; and thefe even are full of anachronifms, 
Moreover he fays of Herod that he was the fon of Antipater and 
Cypris ; that during his reign Jefus Chrift was born ofa virgin ; 
| hk and 
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and that, on this occafion, an innumerable multitude of -chil- 
dren were put to death. in Bethlem. Mboft certainly not one of 
thefe circumftances are to be found in Jofephus, We muftthere- 
fore admit, either that whatever is not mentioned by Photius is 
foppofititious.in Jofephus, or attribute to Jofephus the articles re- 
Jated by his abbreviator. Now Photius: fpeaks, as we have al- 
ready faid, of the miraculous birth of Jefus Chrift; of the in- 
nocents that were. facrificed to the fears of Herod: we muft 
therefore neceffarily conclude that thefe fa&s are extracted from 
Jofephus. Let the incredulous take the alternative. If they 
pretend that what Photius has affirmed, is not to be admitted, 
and only rejeé&t what he has not.recorded, they are inconfiftent 
and unjuft. But if they acknowledge the pofition, the argu- 
ment turns againft them. Finally} it matters not what Phouas 
believed either for or againi the contefted text: his authority, 
as living in the gth century, is of little importance. The quefs 
tion in debate is, whether the paflage be really related by Jo- 
fephus or not. Photius fays nothing to the contrary, Eufebius, 
Ruffinus, St. Jerome, Sophronius, Cedrenus, Ifidore, Sozo- 
menus declare in the afirmative. As to Jofeph Ben-Gorion he 
is pofterior to Photius, having lived in the roth century. More- 
over, being convitted of fraud in the compofition of his works, 
little attention is paid to his authority. (See Baronius Annals, 
Scaliger, and many other critics.) The next upon the lift is 
the irreproachable Origen, who fays, that Jofephus did mot ac- 
knowledge Fefus for the Chrift. ‘* Jefum param agnofcens pro 
Chrifto.” But be it obferved however in the firft place, that 
Origen pofitively affirms that Jofephus mentions St. John Bap- 
tift, and Jamesthe brother of Chri. ‘* Joannem fuiffe bap- 
tiftam” in ultionem Jacobi cognomento Jufti, fratris Jefu qui di- 
citur Chrifizs,” (ut fupra.) Of thefe latter texts we will fpeak 
more at large hereafter; in the mean time return to that of 
Origen,. who fays, that Jofephus did not ackrowledge Fesus for 
the Chrif, which may fignify that he did not dec/are that he was 
fuch in effet, or did not receive him as fuch. And ic is.in this 
fenfe that Origen’s words muft be taken ; for, as it is juitly 
-obferved, the words he makes ufe of, imply a cordial and in- 
teriour adhefion, adtrong conviction, fo as to embrace the opi- 
nion that. he really was fuch in effect, and not nominally fo. 
Moreover it cannot be doubted: but this was his real meaning, 
fince a few lines lower (as has been obferved before) Jofephus 
mentions Chriff as the brother of James furnamed the Fu? Buc 
is it likely, fay they, that a Jew of the facerdotal race, a Pha- 
rifee, could poffibly affirm that Je/us «es the Chrifi? His birth, 
his rank,, his chatacter, his religion would never permit fo. ftrdng 
and Chriftian-like expreflions to fall from his lips. Why fo? 
when it is.evident that thefe words, Ye/es was the Chrift, are ful- 
ceptible of two fenfes. They may ignify, either that jefus was 
the true Meffiah, announced by the prophets, and expetted by 
the. Jews,, or that he was reputed fuch, and that he was generally 
known by the name of Chrift. Let us fappole that Jofephus 
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did not take it if the former fenfe. Why muft he not howe 
ever make ufe of it in the latter, which was conformable to the 
so opinion ? Nothing more ufual than to defcribe a man 

y, the idea which others have of him, although we may differ 
in judgment ourfelves, That fuch however was the appellation 
at that period may be proved from Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny 
the Younger, Celfus, Lampridius, Porphyry, Julian, and many 
others: they all give the name of Cérif.to Jefus. Did they 
think him fuch in effe&? No certainly, for their misfortune, 
- But they made ufe of the common appellation that was known 
and familiar in the days they lived, The meaning then cer- 
tainly is this: Fe/us was the Coriff, i. €. be was called the Corift. 
Nothing more common than this. mode of expreffion. Pilate af- 
fixed upon the crofs on which our blefled Saviour was nailed, 
*¢ Jefus of Nazareth, king of the Jews.” .Was it becaufe he 
really thought he was king of the Jews? Certainly not; he af- 
fixed thofe words out of mere derifion, .as much.as.to fay, * Jefus 
of Nazareth, who calls himfelf king of the Jews.”  Jofephus there- 
fore in the fame fenfe might certainly. fay of him, that he was the 
Chriff or the Mefliah, as Pilate acknowledged himsking of. the 
Jews. In fine, both of them, feting afide their private ideas 
concerning what our bleffed Saviour was or was not, conformed 
to the notion of the times. . St, Jerome, in.tranflating this paf- 
fage, Fefus was the Chrifi, renders it-thus, ‘*.Credebatur effe 
Chriftus.” He was though: io be the Chrift, which certainly con- 
veys the fenfe and meaning of Jofephus minutely. ‘There re- 
main however flill. more objections to the text. ‘* He had. a 
great many followers both Jews and Gentiles.” This muft be 
fuppofititious, fay, the incredulous, for Jefos Chri was not 
known:to the Gentiles, and converted at moft but a couple of 
women, the Canaanean, and the woman labouring ander a | 
bloody-flux. Such an hyperbole therefore muft be the produc- 
tion of fome Chriftian zealot. —To this it may be anfwered, that 
befides the two women, we read in fcripture of the Centurion, 
whefe faith our bleffed Saviour fo much extols. ‘* Verily I fay 
unte you, that I have not found fo great faith in Jfrael.¥ 
(Matt. viii. 10,) . We find alfo a number of Samaritans, who 
were Converted by the ftrength of his doétrine and miracles. His 
reputation alfo was {pread, as.we fee, through all Syria and 
Phoenicia (John iy. 21, 52—xii, 20.) Moseover this way of ar- 
guing is an abufe of terms; for when Jofephus ‘mentions that 
Jefus Chrift ** had a great many. followers. both. of jews and 
Gentiles,” he does not fpeak of the perfon of Jefus Chnit alone, 
but alfo of his doétrine which was taught and fpread far and near 
by the apoftles.. He relates what he.perceived.in his days, and 
transfers the iuccefs of the difciples.to. the matter. Jofephus 
wrote towards the end .of the firit century, under. the reign of 
Domitian, as he.tells us; and it is notorious that at that period 
the gofpel had made conficerable progres... Without. recurring 
to further evidence, Josephus informs.us of it. himfelf :.** There 

are a {ort of people, fays he, that io this day.bear the name 4 
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Chriftians, as owning him (Chrift) for their head.” This fen- 
tence plainly difcovers his real -meaning, and is a familiar ex- 

refion we frequently meet with.—Another objeétion to this ce- 
febratea text proceeds from the following words: ** At the fame 
time there was one Jefus, a wife man, if at leaft a man he may 
be called, for he was a great worker’of miracles.”” According 
then to jofephus, Jefus was more than a man; therefore, ac- 
cording to his idea, he was a God. Neverthelefs the Jews 
never believed that the Meffiah was to be more than man; con- 
fequently this text is interpolated, unlefs we can fuppofe Jo- 
fephus capable of a&ting and thinking contrary to his religious 
principles. One inftance out of fcripture, among many, will 
fuffice to confute this obje&tion. ‘* For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a fon is given, wonderful counfellor, the mighty God, 
&c.” (Ifaiah ix. 6.) Was it not of the Meffiah that the fyna- 
gogue explained: this and many other paflages relating to this 
fubjeét? It is in vain to alledge that the modern Jews give a 
different interpretation tothem. It is not from the. modern 
Jews or their commentaries that we are to learn the determi- 
nation of this queftion ; it is from their forefathers, much more 
inftruéted and enlightened than thefe, and more faithful puar- 
dians of the ancient doctrine: it is from them we are to learr 
the truth, The ancient rabbis, in their writings, have ex- 
‘preffed in the cleareft manner, their fentiments on this fubjeét, 
acknowledging that the Meffiah was to be both God and man, 
as may be feen in the Chaldaic paraphrafe of Philo. Rabb. Ha~- 
kadofch. Jonathan in-cap. ix. Ifaiah. Philo, lib. de Somn. & Ga- 
latin de Arcar, Cathol. veritatis.’— 

—<‘ From whence we may conclude, that Jofephus might 
have fpoken as he did without wounding the tenets of the Jewith 
church in any fhape.* However, though we fhould grant that 
the Jews did not reprefent their Deliverer under the notion of 
God, the above mentioned difficulty will not be lefs vain. _Jo- 
fephus fays, that ** Jefus was a wife man, if at leat a mam he 
may be called.” This only fhews the furprize and aftonifhment 
of the hiftorian at the wonderful works which, our bleffed Sa-_ 
viour performed. ‘Natural enough fuch an expreflion, when we 
are ftruck with admiration ; and is as much as to fay, fo won- 
derful were his works that he could fcarce be called a man. 
Jofephus could ‘not be ignorant of thefe, for he was born about 
four years after the death of our Saviour; and it muft have 
been u!mof the fame’ to have feen his miracles, as to receive 
the relation of them in fo fhort a fpace of time. ‘The. laft ob- 
jeClion we’ meet with is as follows: the contelted text neither 
agrees with what precedes it, or what follows it. The thread 
of the difcourfe is interrupted, confequently being detached 
from the’ nafrative, it ftands fingle by itfelf ; for, in the fir 
place, Jofephus fpeaks of a meeting among the Jews againit 
Pilate, and the punifhment they received in confequence of 
it. Then the teftimony concerning Jefus Chrift immediately 
follows ; and the fucceffive lines are, ‘* At the fame time ad 
pene 
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pened: anather difafter which terrified: the Jews.” It is evident 
then that the words, another difafter cannot tally with the fen- 
tence.concerning Jefus Chrift, which is not mentioned as an oc- 
currence:any ways fatal to thenation, Omit but the difputed » 
e, them another di/afer agrees perfectly well with: what 
ecedes it, viz. the fedition againft Pilate. Wherefore, fince 
the text interrupts the thread of the narration, it muft be frau- 
dulent and fuppofititious. Not at all; forin that fuppofitions ~ 
every hiftorical faé& would be falfe, if the hifiorian fhould hap- 
n to:mifplace it ; which moft certainly is a falfe confequence. 
Tt is not Jofephus only, but Thucydides, Polybius, Livy, and 
many of the beft writers, that are guilty of thefe inaccuracies, 
However we can eafily fhew that. tnis celebrated text is in its 
proper place, refpecting the events that precede it: thefe were 
two; firft, the enterprize of Pilate in endeavouring to ere@& 
the emperor’s. picture in. Jerufalem, as above faid; and the fe. 
cond, on taking money out of the holy,treafury to defray the 
expence of an aqueduct. After the recital of thefe two events, 
Jofephas begins his narration concerning jefus Chrift, «* At the 
fame’ time there was one Jefus, a wife man, &c.” How then 
aré we to determine that this paflage is in its proper place with 
refpec to the former ? By chronology certainly, the only rule to 
guide u$ upon thefe occafions. It is evident that the firft en. 
terprize of Pilate upon the Jews was in the year 27 or-28 of 
Jefus Chrift ; and the fecond attempt is that of 30 or 3). It is 
evident alfo, that immediately after. thefe events, our bleffed 
Saviour appeared. in his greateft luftre. His forerunner, St. John 
the Baptift, commenced his miniftry, according to St. Luke, in 
the 1¢th year of Tiberius, and the 2d of Pilate’s government in 
udea, anno 27 0r 28. Six months after St. John the Baptift 
our bleffed Saviour appeared, that is, in the third year of Pj. 
Jate’s adminifiration: The date of the contefted paffage falls in 
nearly with this period, and is at the heel of two contemporary 
faéts. Thus we fee that it tallies with the preceding events, and 
it is evident that Jofephus was obliged to place it there upon that 
account. After this ihort digreflion, he relates a third misfor- 
tune which befell the Jews, which was their being banithed from 
Rome, according to ‘Tacitus, in the fifth year of Tiberius, that 
is, eight years: before the government of Pilate in Judea, fince 
hie was appointed thereunto only in the 13th year of that empe- 
for; confequently this happened nine years before the revolt on 
account of the emperor’s picture, ang nearly twelve years before 
#hat of the holy treafury. Now theie were events,. it is certain, 
he never intended to relate in the order of time, but only to 
Jink together, as being of a fimilar nature. For, as we have 
fhewn, by the dates, the latter fhould have’ preceded the two for- 
mer feveral' years. ‘Thus we fee that: the contefted text is in its 
proper place in refpect of what precedes it, and» thatthe fubfe- 
quent natration cannot invalidate! it in any fhapes for, though 
even the-intermediate text. were expunged, the latter occurrence 
| 3 would 
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would’ have no conne€ion with the former, as it precedes them: 
fo many years. To conclude, let us fuppofe that the paflage in 
queftion is interpolated, and that Jofephus has really made no 
mention at all of our Saviour; from his filence an unanfwer- 
able argument may be dedaced ; he {peaks of all the impoftors, 
and heads of particular feéts that {prong out from the reign of 
Auguftus to that of Vefpafian. Judas Gaulonite, Theodas, Ele- 
azer, have alla place in his hiftory. He even mentions St, 
John the Baptift, as has been obferved, the holinefs of his life, 
and the concourfe of people that followed him. Why would he 
pafs over the name of Chrift, and the religion he preached ? Cer. 
tainly that party, of which our bleffed Saviour was the head, 
was far more confiderable than any of thofe we have juft men- 
tioned. Seéts, which wete no fooner formed, than they were 
difperfed, and which never fpread themfelves beyond the limits 
of Judea. Wherefore was Jofephus filent (f{uppofing it really fo), 
on this occafion only? Either he thought that what the difciples 
related of Chrift was falfe,; or he believed it true. If the for- 
mer, every confideration muft have prompted him to detect thofe 
Ampoftures, which fapped the very foundations of his religion. 
He muft have been powerfully inftigated thereto by the regard 
due to his nation, whom the difciples of Jefus Chrift accufed 
of putting to. an unjuft, cruel, and ignominious death. By ex- 
pofing the impoftures of the apoftles, Jofephus would have ren- 
dered himfelf moft agreeable to his countrymen who held Chrif. 
tianity in horror; he would have undeceived the Chriftians 
themfelves whom the difciples of Jefus had feduced. Is it rea- 
fonable to think that a man fo interefted, fhould remain thus 
filent, efpecially when the mention of our blefféd Saviour pre- 
fented i:felf fo naturally in the courfe of his hiftory? Some 
powerful motives muft have with-held his pen, as the fear of dif- 
pleafing his own nation, the Romans, and the emperors; con- 
fequently his filence (fuppofing it fuch) is of as much weight, 
as his teftimony would have*been. It may be alledged thao 
Jofephus could never fpeak fo juftly of our Saviour, and, fill, 
continue in his error. To this we can only fay, that it. re- 
mains to be proved that a man never ated inconfiitently, and 
particularly fuch a one as Jofephus, who always made intereht 
his rule of faith. If we have been long in this narration, it 
was with a view only to give an anfwer to every objection that 
ever we have feen againft the text, to fhew how. weak. is the 
fophiftry of the incredulous, and that) the argument might not 
pafs as unan/werable, which often fupplies the defeCt,of afolid. 


reply.’ 
. What has been faid on the. other, fide of the queftion, the 
learned reader may: find in the firft.volume of Lardner’s Jewifh 
and Heathen Teltimonies. 
In the fabfequent part of thistraé theo author .confiders, the 
character of St. Cyprian, the edigts faid to: have» beer per: 
lifhe 
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Wfhed by Tiberius and Marcus Antoninus in favour of the 
Chriftians, the behaviour of the martyrs towards their judges ; 
and many other points of importance in ecclefiaftical hiftory. 
He appears, on this-occafion, tobe well acquainted with the 
writings of the fathers ; and zealous to defend them in every 
material circumfance. 





, % 

The Doézrine of Philofopbical Neceffity illufirated; being an Appendix 
to the Difquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit. To which is 

’ added An Anfawer to the Letters on Materialifm, and om Harthey’s 
Theory of the Mind. By Joleph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R, §. 
Sv0. 45. in boards, fohnfon. : 


nae freedom of the will is that power or faculty, by which 
* the mind is capable of a€ting or not aGing, choofing or 
rejeing whatever it thinks proper. Every man muft be fen- 
fible, that he has this power, becaufe he finds himfelf per- 
fe&ly at liberty to begin or forbear, continue or end certain 
ations by a mere thought. He can fpeak, or he can be 
filent; he can move his hand, or keep-it in the fame pofition ; 
he can fit down, cr he can walk; he can do a good ation, 
or a pernicious one. In thefe, and the like cafes, he finds 
himfelf abfolutely free, uncontrolled by any force, influence, 
or infligation whatever. And he is as well fatisfied, that he 
has this power, as that he exifts. 7 

The author of* this-traé, in his Difquifitions relating. to 
Matter and Spirit *, has maintained, that man is wholly a 
material being ; he now endeavours to prove, what indeed is a 
neceflary confequence of that hypothefis, that man is a me- 
chanical being ; and that the notion of philofophical liberty is 
abfurd- ; 

We thall ftate his opinion in his own words. 
* All the Uiderty, or rather power, that I fay a man has not, 
3s that Of déing jeveral things when all the previous circumfances 
(including the fare of bis mind, and his views of things) are pre- 
cifely the fame. What I contend for is that, with the tame flate 
‘of mind,°the fame ftrength of any particular paffion, for ex- 
ample, andthefzme views of things, as apy particular object 
appearing equally defirabie, he would always, voluntarily, make 
‘thefamé choice, and come to the fame determination, | For 
inflance, if L.make any parucular choice to-day, I fhould have 
done the fame yeilerday, and fhall do the fame to-morrow, pro- 
vided there be.no change in the ftate of my mind refpetting the 
object of the choice. ; 
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* In other words, I maintain that there \is fome fied law of 


nature re/pecting the will, as well as the other powers of the 
mind, and every thing elfe in the conftitution of nature; and 
confequently that it 1s never determined without fome real or 


apparent cau/e, foreign to itfelf, i.e. without fome motive of 


choice, or that motives influence us in fome definite and in- 
variable manner ; fothat every volition, or chéice, is conftantly 
regulated, and determined, by what precedes it. And this con- 
Jtant decermination of mind, according to the motives prefented 
to it, is all that I mean by its meceffary determination. This be- 
ing admitted to be the faé&t, there will be a neceflary conneétion 
between all things paft, prefent, and to come, in the way of 
proper caufe andefe@, as much in the intellectual, as in the na- 
tural world; fo that, how little foever the bulk of mankind may 
be apprehenfive of it, or ftaggered by it, according to the eftab- 
lifhed laws of nature, no event could have been otherwife than 
it bas been, is, or is to be, and therefore all things paft, pre- 
fent, and to come, are precifely what the Author of nature 
really intended them to be, and has made provifion for.’ 


* With the fame ftate of mind, and the fame views of things, 
aman, he fays, would always make the fame choice.’ This is 
by no means.a confequence, Whenever the mind is fufpend- 
ed, as it were, in equilibrio ; or whenever an object is of no 
importance, and the mind is not fuffered to deliberate;.it is 
not in the leaft neceffary, thata man fhould invariably. make 
the fame choice. The mind, in thefe inftances, is influenced 
by no paffions, or prejudices; nay, the-choice is generally 
made without any reafon, any motive, or any views whatever. 

But fuppofe we really deliberate, before we form. our deter- 
mination, and are influenced by fome motive, it doesnot from 
thence follow, that we are guided by'neceflity. Becaufe the 
motives, by which we ac, are not neceflarily obtruded. upon 
is; but fought out, or even formed by ourfelves.. We view 
an object in a partial light, or on one fide only, It pleafes 
us; we wilfully refufe to view it.on any other, and we confe- 
quently make our choice. Where is there, in_all this, any 
necefflary determination, when the -caufes, by which .we are 
afivated, are abfolutely formed, altered, and modelled, . by, our 
own eleGtive powers ? 

This confideration, if we miftake’ not; entirely fuperfedes 
the argument, which the author deduces from what he ealls, 
¢ a chain of caufes and effects, which cannot be broken.’ “And 
it is idle :o declaim on the certainty of an effe@, when’ the 
whole difpute is about the origin of the caufe. 

In ftating the argument for neceffity,, drawn) from divine 
prefcience, the author fays: 

* As 
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« As it is not within the compafs of power in the author of 
any fyfiem, that an event fhould take place without a caafe, or 
that it fhould be equally poflible for two different events to fol- 
low the fame circumflances, fo neither, fuppofing this to be 
poffible, would it be within the compafs of knowledge to forefee 
fuch a contingent event. So that, upon the doétrine of phi- 
lofophical liberty, the Divine Being could not poflibly forefee 
‘what would happen in his own creation, and therefore could 
not. provide for it; whith takes away the whole foundation of 
‘divine providence, and moral government, as well as all the 
foundation of revealed religion, in which prophicies are fo much 


concerned. 
¢ That an event truly contingent, or not neceffarily depend- 


ing upon previous circumftances, fhould be the object of know- 
‘ledge, has,. like other things of a fimilar nature, in modern fyf- 
tems, been called a difficulty and a myflery; but io reality there 
cannot be a greater abfurdity, or contradiGtion. For ‘as cer- 
tainly as nothing can be known to exs/z but what does exift, fo 
certainly can nothing be known 10.arife from what does exift, 
but what dces arife irom it, or depend upon it. But, accord- 
ing to the definition of the terms, a contingent. event does not 
depend upon any previous known circumitances; fince fome 
other event might have arifen in the fame circumftances.’ 


This argument is only applicable to beings of a finite ca- 
pacity. It is a prefumption to affert, that, upon the doétrine 
of philofophical liberty, the Divine Being cannot poffibly fore- 
fee, what will happen in his own creation. ‘If we believe the 
Deity to be infinite and omnifcient, where is the abfurdity in 
fuppofing, that he fees through all eternity with one extenfive 
view ? That in the conception of the divine mind all futurity 
is prefent, this earthly fcene concluded, and the laft trump al- 
ready founded? If this is admitted, the foreknowledge of God 
is not in the leaft inconfiftent with the free agency of man: for 
it will be eafily allowed, that ‘the bare infpe&ion of one be- 
ing does not influence the condu& of another. 

‘ Nothing,’ fays the author, can be known at prefent, ex- 
cept itfelf, or its neceffary caufe, exift at prefent.’? Upon this 
principle very few things can be foreknown: for the caufes of 
almoft all fature events are yet in a ftate of non-exifténce, 
This notion therefore feems to be extremely derogatory to the 
divine perfedtions. 

But, it feems, every thing in the world is tranfafted by the 
Deity. For,.fays the author in the dedication, there is but 
one will in the whole univerfe, and this one will, exclufive of 
all chance, :or the interference “of any other will, difpofes of 
all things, even to their minuteft circumftances, 
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That Providence interferes in human tranfactions, in 4 man- 
nerto us infcyutable, will be readily granted: but #hat there 
is only one will in the univerfe, is a pofition which we can- 
not admit. For the fcripture tells us, that the will.of the 
flefh, or the will of man, is not the will of God. 


In confidering the propriety of rewards and punifyments, and 
the foundation of praife and blame, on the fcheme of neceffity, 
the author propofes the following cafe < 


« I have twochildren, A and B. My objeé& is to make them 
virtuous and happy. All my precepts, and the whole of my 
difcipline, are dire€ted tothatend. For the ufe of difcipline is 
by the hope of fomething that the fubjeéts of it know to be 
good, or the fear of fomething that they know to. be evil, to 
engage them to act in fuch a mzanner as the fers who has the 
conduct of that difcipline well knows to be for their good ulti- 
mately, though they cannot fee it. In other words, [muft make 
ufe of prefent good, and prefent evil, in order to fecure their /u- 
ture and greateft good: the former being within the apprehenfion 
of my children, and the latter lying beyond it, and bein 
known to myfelf only. This I take to be precifely the nature 
of difcipline; the perfon who conduéts it being fuppofed to have 
more knowledge, experience, and judgment, than thofe who are 
fubjeé to it, 

‘ Now, fince motives have a certain and neceflary influence 
on the mind of A, I know that the profpeé of good will cer- 
tainly incline him to do what I recommend to him, and. the 
fear of evil will deter him from any thing that I with to diffuade 
him from; and-therefore I bring him under the courfe of difci- 

pline above defcribed with the greateft hope of fuccefs. Other 
Influences, indeed, to which he may be expofed, and that I. 
am not aware of, may counteract my views, and thereby my 
object. may be fruftrated ; but, notwithfanding this, my -dif- 
cipline will, likewife, have its. certain and neceffary effe@ ; coun- 
teracting in part, at Jeaft, all foreign and. ,unfavourable. in- 
fluence, and therefore cannot be wholly lofi upon him. . Every 
promife and every threatning, every reward and every punith- 
ment, judicioufly adminiftered, works to my end. If this dif- 
cipline be fuffictent to overcome any foreign influence, I engage 
my fon in a ‘rain of proper a@ions, which, by means of the-me- 
chanical firuGiure of bis mind, will, at length, form a ftable 4a- 
it, which infares.my fuccefs. | 

‘ But in my fon B I have to’do with a creature of quite an- 
other make ;. motives. have no neceflary or certain influence upon 
his determinations, and in. all. cafes where the principle of free- 
dom from the certain influence of motives takes place, it is'exadtly 
an equal chance whether my promifes or threatenings, my  re- 
wards or punifhiments, determine his, actions or not. . The /¢//- 
determining power isnot at all of the nature of any mechanicab 
influence, that may be counteracted by influences equally me- 
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chanical, but is a thing with refpect to which I can make no 
fort of calculation, and-againft which I can make no provifion. 
Even the longeft continued feries of proper a€tions will form no 
babit that can be depended vpon; and therefore, after all my 
labour and anxiety, my objet is quite precarious and un- 
certain. 

‘ If we fuppofe that B is im fome degree determined by mo- 
Aives, in that very degree, and no other, is he a proper fubjeé& 
of difcipline; and he can never become chol/y /o, till his felf- 
determining power be entirely difcharged, and he comes to be 
the fame kind of being with A, on whom motives of all kinds 
have a certain and neéceffary influence. Had Ithe making of 
my own children, they fhould certainly be all conftituted like A, 
and none of them like B. . , 

* Befides, the difciptine of A will havea fuitable influence on 
all that are conftituted like him, fo that for shecr fakes, as well 
as on the account of A himfelf, I ought to bring him under 
this falutary treatment. And thus all the ends of difcipline are 
anfweted, and rewards and punifhments have the greateft pro- 
priety; becaufe they have the fulleft #22 upon the doéttrine of 
neceflity ; whereas it is evident they are abfolutely lof, having 
no effect whatever, upon the oppofite fcheme. 

* This appears to me to be the faireft and the moft unexcep- 
tionable view of the fubjeét, by which it appears that the Divine 
Being, the father of us all, in order to make us the proper fub- 
jects of. difcipline, and thereby fecure our greateit happinefs, 
(which is all that, philofophically fpeaking, is really meant by 
making us accountable creatures) muft conftitute us in fuch a man- 
ner, as that motives fhall have a certain and neceflary influence 
upon ovr minds, and muft not leave us at liberty to be in- 

fluenced by them or not, at our arbitrary pleafure.’ 


From this view of the fubject it is not eafy to fee, how mo- 
tives have a certain and snecefary influence on the mind. For 
the motives, which influence A have no effeé&t upon B; con- 
fequently both of them are left at liberty to be influenced or 
not, as their caprice may dire&. 

It is commonly alledged, that the doétrine of neceffity makes 
God the author of fin. Dr. Prieftley endeavours to obviate the 
objection in this manner : 


‘ Our fuppofing that God is the author of fin (as, upon the 
fcheme of neceflity, he muft, in fact, be the author of all things) 
‘by no means implies that he is a finful being, for it is the ai/- 
pofition of mind, and the defgn that conftitutes the finfulnefs of 
‘an ation. If, therefore, his difpofition and defign be good, 
what he does is morally good. It was wicked in Jofeph’s bre- 
thren to féll him into Egypt, becaufe they a@ed from envy, 
hatred, and covetoufnefs ; but it was not wicked in God, to 
ordain it to be fo; becaufe in appointing it he was not ac- 
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tuated by any fach principle, In him it was gracious and 
good, becaufe he did it, as weread, to preferve lift, and to an= 
iwer other great and excellent purpofes in the extenfive plan of 
his providence.” 
































This is by no means fatisfa€tory. We cannot fuppofe, with. 
out the groffeft and moft impious abfurdity, that an all-perfe& ode 
being can lay any of his creatures under an invincible neceffity | 
of finning, On any account whatever: fince he earneftly ad- 
monithes them to fly-from fin, on pain of the fevereft pu- 
nifhment. 

Qur author proceeds! 


‘ If any perfon, notwithftanding this reprefentation, fhould 
be alarmed at the idea of God’s being the proper caufe of all 
-evil, natural and moral, he fhould confider that, upon any 
fcheme that admits of the divine pre/ciemce, the fame confequences 
follow. For ftill God is fuppoied to forefee, and permit, what | 
it was in his power to have prevented, whichis the very fame | 
thing as willing and directly caufrg it. If I certainly know that 
my child, if left to his liberty, will fall into a river, and be 
drowned, and I do not reftrain him, I certainly mean that he 

fhould be drowned ; and my condué& cannot admit of any other 
‘conftru&tion, Upon ail fchemes, therefore, that admit of the 
divine prefcience, and confequently the permiffion of evil, natural 
and moral, the fuppofition of God’s virtually willing and caufing 
it is unavoidable, fo that upon: any {cheme, the origin and ex- 
iftence of evil can only be accounted for on the fuppofition of 
its being ultimately /ubfrvient 10 good, which is a more im- 
mediate confequence of the fyfiem of neceflity, than of any 
other,’ : 





There is a wide difference betweeh permitting fin, and caxfing 
it. In the former cafe manis the agent, and is fuffered to 
tafte the bitter fruits of his folly, which may have a happy 
effect on his future condué&. In the latter cafe, he is punifhed 
for what he cannot avoid; which is unjuft. 

The author proceeds to fhew, how far. his hypothefis is fa- 
voured by the fcriptures. The facred writers, it is true, have 
afcribed all adions to God, both good and bad. Bat it fhould 
likewife be obferved, that they have alfo afcribed the latter to 
the devil: for the Son of God was manifefted, that he might 
deftroy the works of the devil. No‘weight therefore can be laid e 

‘on this argument. | 

Thefe extra&s and obfervations may be fufficient to give : 

‘our readers a general idea of this, writer’s hyporhefis. We do ‘| 
not pretend to’ have ftated it in its full force, or to have pro- k 
: duced every argument, which the-learned author has advanced 
in its defence. On the other hand, we have not attempted to 
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alledge all the -objeGtions againft it, which have occurred 
We leave the merits of the controverfy to be determined by 
thofe, who are difpofed to enter farther into the unfathomable 
Gepthe of metaphyfics. 








The Chronicle of England. Vol, II. Fr rom the Accefion of Egbert 
to the Norman Conguef. By Jofeph Strutt. 420. 155. in 
boards. Shropfhire. 


N our Review of the former volume of this work, we took 
notice of fome improprieties in the‘ftyle, which were equally 
inconfifterit with perfpicuity, and the elevation of hiftorical 
narrative *; but in that now before us, it appears that Mr, 
Strutt has. been confiderably more attentive to correctnefs, 
This volume, like the preceding, is divided into three general 
parts; the firft of which contains the civil and military hif- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons, from the acceflion of Egbert to the 
Norman conqueft; the fecond comprifes the ecclefiaftical hif- 
tory of the fame period; and the third delivers an account of 
the government, manners, &c. of the people. 

As a fpecimen of the compofition, we fhall prefent our read- 
ers with a fhort extra& from the hiftory of Edward the Elder. 

© Soon after the coronation of Edward, Athelwald, an am- 

‘bitious young nobleman, laid a claim to the crown of Weffex, 
‘and, being affifted by a ftrong party of difcontents, broke out 
into open rebellion, and feized upon the town of Winbourne, 
near Bath, which he made his place of refidence.—This young 
man, it feems, was fon to Zthelbryht, the fecond fon of 
fEthelwulf, and brother to Alfred; fo that-king Edward was 
his firft coufin, He was too young, upon the deceafe of his 
father, to take the charge of the government, and was ajfter- 
wards withheld by his uncles ; however, by afferting his claim 
at this time, he proved a dangerous enemy to his coufin Ed- 
ward. “Being lodged with his party at Winbourne, he declared 
to them, that he was refolved to defend himfelf there againft 
the aflaults of Edward, or die in the attempt.—Edward, in 
the mean time, hearing of this rebellion, marched with his army 
towards Winbourne, and‘arriving at Banbury, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Winbourne, he encamped before the city. 

‘ Aithelwald, fearful of the event, notwithftanding his for- 
mer boaftings, ftole out privately by ‘night, and fled into 
Northumberland, where he joined the Danifh army, which lay 
encamped on that fide of the Humber. After the departure of 
fEthelwald, the city of Winbourne was furrendered up to Ed- 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xliii. p, 366. 
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ward, who entering in amongft other perfons, found the wife 
of Aithelwald, a woman whom he had forced from a ‘con- 
vent (where fhe had taken the veil) and ‘married, contrary to 
the ftri€t commands of the church; but the was reftored to her 
former fituation, by the command of Edward. As foon as the 
flight of A&thelwald was made known to the king, he fent out 
a party of his troops in purfuit of him, but all their endeavours 
to take him proved unfuccefsful. 

‘ Zthelwald, after he had joined the Danifh army, made 
known to them the occafion of his flight from’ England, and 
the claim which he had to-.the crown of Weffex. They re-- 
ceived bim with great demonftrations of friendthip, and pro- 
mifed him to efpoufe his caufe, no doubt being glad of fuch a 
plaufible pretext for the violation of the peace which yet ex- 
ifted: between them and the Saxons; moreover, they might ex- 
pect. that, whilft the claim of Aithelwald was fupported, a 
divifion. might thereby be made in the Saxon ftate in favour of 
him, which could not fail of terminating to their advantage. — 
Three years after they went, under his condu&, into the Eaft 
Angles, where they were joined by the Danes, who inhabited 
that kingdom ; and, the year following (gos) they broke the 
league of peace, and entered Mercia with their army,. pil-: 
laging and.deftroying the country as far as Creckland, where 
they paffed the Thames, and entering Wiltfhire, proceeded to 
Bafingitoke ; after which they returned back into the kingdom 
of the Eaft Angles, loaden with fpoils.—Edward, hearing of 
thefe. dangerous proceedings, marched with his army after 
them, and entering the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, laid the 
country. wafte between the Dyke and the Oufe, and north 
ward as far as the Fenns; when, being defirous of returning, 
he began. his march, firft ftriftly ordering that his whole army 
fhould follow clofely after him: but the Kentifh-men, who’ 
formed a confiderable body, for fome caufe or other difobeyed 
his orders, and ftaid behind, notwithftanding feven meffengers 
were difpatched to them, from the king, to defire them to fol- 
low: immediately.—In the mean time, the Danes, who had 
watched their opportunity, finding that the king was departed 
with the greater part of his army, fell upon thofe who ftaid 
behind, and a bloody-battle enfued. The Kentith-men made 
a valiant refiftance; and though, after great carnage on both 
fides, they. were obliged to quit the field, yet it was not be- 
fore they had fo far reduced the power of the Danes, that they 
had but little caufe to boaft of the victory. Befides the great 
number of. common men the Saxons loft in this battle, the 
two earls Sigewulf and Sigelm, Eadwold, one of the king’s 
minifters, Cenwulf an abbot, and many other perfons of dif- 
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tin€tion were found among the {flain. On the fide of the 
Danes, were'killed Eohric, king of the Eaft Angles, who had 
fucceeded Godrun in the year 890, and /Ethelwald, the fedi- 
tious author of the war, as alfo feveral noble men, and a pro- 
digious number of private foldiers. 

‘ What fteps were taken immediately after this important 
batile, either by Edward or the Danes, do not appear; the 
latter, however, feem to have fuffered fo feverely by this dear- 
bought victory, that they were not defirous of renewing the 
war; and the Saxons, on the oiher hand, were no lefs inclined 
to peace. Accordingly, two years after, a peace was concluded 
between the Danes, as well in Northumberland as in the king- 
dom of the Eaft Angles, and the Saxons, which was ratified by: 
king Edward and his nobles. 

‘ This truce continued three years unviolated, at which pe- 
riod the war was again renewed: but what provocation was 
given, or to which party the infringement of the treaty was 
owing, is not recorded. However, at this time king Edward 
caufed a powerful army to be raifed in Weflex and Mercia, 
which he fent beyond the Humber, againft the Danes who re- 
fided in Northumberland. The Saxon forces entered Northum- 
beriand with fire and {word, and after ftaying there five weeks, 
during which time they made prodigious flaughter amongft the 
Danes, they returned ho:ne, laden with the fpoils of their 
enemies, 

‘ The following year, the Danes, rejeéting all offers of 
peace, entered Mercia, and retaliated the injuries which they 
had received ; but being met by a ftrong party of the Saxons, 
at Tetnal in Staffordfhire, they were overthrown in a fet battle. 
In the mean time king Edward was in Kent, and had col- 
le€ted about an hundred {ail of fhips, and was met by others 
which had been cruifing upon the fouthern coafts. ‘The 
Danes (hearing how Edward was employed, and imagining the 
greateft part of his army was fent on board the veffels) col- 
leéted all the forces they could, and advancing beyond the Se- 
vern into Weffex, plundered every part of the country they 
pafled through. The king, hearing of their proceedings, 
marched againft them with all expedition, and came up with 
them, unexpectedly, at a place called Wodensfield, in Staf- 
fordfhire, as they were returning home: a bloody battle en- 
fued, in which the Danes, after a defperate refiftance, were 
totally overcome, with the lofs of fome thoufands of their 
army, together with Ecwils their king, and feveral others of 
their chief noolemen and leaders, 

‘ This important victory was of great confequence to Ed- 
ward, for at the fame time that it damped the {pirits of his 
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enemies, it animated his friends, and fecured him the love of 
his fubjeéts, who looked. upon him as their prote€tor, Some 
time now elapfed in peace, the Danes not daring to renew 
the war, which time Edward prudently employed in fortitying 
his dominions, in order to fecure them from the future at- 
tempts of his enemies.—In the year g12 died AZthered, the 
earl of Mercia, brother-in-law to Edward; and upon his de« 
ceafe, the king took the cities of London and Oxford, with 
the country adjoining, into his own hands, which had before 
been committed by his father, /Elfred, to the keeping of 
fEthered. The government of the other parts of Mercia, 
which AEthered had held, was ftill poffeffed by AZthelfled his 
widow, fifter to king Edward, a woman of a courageous and 
martial fpirit.’ 

Difcontents, ufed in the fenfe of malecontents, is a term un- 
favourable to precifion. In this paflage we might remark fe- 
veral inftances of redundancy, and mifarrangement, fo preva- 
iznt among the writers of the age; but we are inclined rather 
to approve the author’s laudable exertion of induftry, than to 
cenfure the occafional blemifhes which he has admitted into 
the narrative, in common with fo many other writers. 

In an Appendix are given fpecimens of the Anglo Saxon lan- 
guage: and the volume is ornamented with no lefs ‘han forty- 
two beautiful copper-plates, befides engravings of the Anglo- 
Saxon coins, in a complete feries. 


The Hiflory of the Cafes of Controverted EleBions, which were tried 
and determined during the Firft and Second Seflions of the Fourteenth 
Parliament of Great Britain. XV, and XVI Geo, {lIl. By 
Sylvefter Douglas, E/g. Vol. III, and IV. 800. 105. 6d. 
in boards. Cadell. 


rp HE ufefulnefs of this work, towards eftablithing a judicial 
method of, procedure in determining controverted elec~ 
tions, is too obvious to be queftioned ; and every friend to the 
Britith conftitution muft therefore receive pleafure at the ac- 
complifhment of a plan, which is calculated to promote an ob- 
je& of fo much imporiance to the public, Thetwo former 
- volumes, to which Mr. Douglas prefixed an elaborate intro- 
du&ion, were conducted with great judgment and fidelity * ; 
and the fame qualities are equally confpicuous in tele now un- 
der confideration. 

The following extra& from the Preface, containing the 
eftablifhed rules relative to the prefentation of petitions, com- 











* See Crit, Rev. vol. xi, p. 362. 
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plaining of undue eléQions, on the fecond, or any fubfequent 
-feffion of parliament, after a-general election, may not. be-un- 
acceptable to our readers. 

¢ J. The annual order mentioned in the Intgodu@ion, is 
always exprefled in the fame words, whether in the. firft, 
fecond, or other fubfequent feffion of a parliament : viz. 

‘ Ordered, §* That ali perfons who will queftion any returns 
of members to ferve in parliament, do queftion the fame within. 
fourteen days next, and fo within fourteen days next after any 
new return flall be brought in,” 

‘ But the conftrudtion is this: on the fecond, or any fub- 
fequent, f¢ffion, no petitions can be received, even within the 
fortnight, unlefs, 1, Where the fame election has been com- 
plained of, in the foregoing feflion, and the caufe has not been 

- tried ; which happens when the day fixed for taking the firft 
complaint into confideration has been pofterior to the rifing of 
the parliament ; ; 2. Where, in the cafe of a vacancy, there has 
not been, in the preceding feffion, a fortnight between the 
time when the return was brought in, and the erid of the 
feffion; 3. When the eleXion complained of has taken place, 

: in confequence of a-vacancy, between the two feffions, or after 
the commencement of the new one.—In the firft feffion of this 
parliament, an, inftance occurred of the great rigour with 
which the houfe adheres to the limitation in the cafe of ori- 
ginal petitions. In the laft, the like ftri€tnefs was obferved 
with refpe& to the prefenting a new. petition, complaining of 
an eleCiion which had been already petitioned againft. The 
honourable George Keith Elphinitone had, in the former feffion, 
prefented a petition, queftioning the eleGion of the fitting 
member for the county of Dunbarton, in Scotland; but there 
was no trial of the caufe before the parliament rofe. In the 
mean time, ‘Wr. Elphinftone being a captain in the navy, was 
obliged to go abroad on the king’s fervice. The annual or- 
der of limitation for the laf feffion was made on the 27th of 
Otober, 1775. On the :oth of November, the laft day of 
the fortnight, captain Elphinftone was not returned; but Mr, 
Seton, who had been his agent on the former occation, of- 
_ fered to give information to the houfe, touching his intention 
of renewing his petition, and of the time of his going to fea, 
and of his being at that time abroad on his majefty’s fervice. 
A motion, however, being made, and the queftion put, for 
Mr. Seton’s being called to the bar, and examined, it paffed 
in the negative. Then a motion: being made, and the quef-. 
tion put, *¢ That the honourable George Keith Elphinftone be 
allowed fourteen days more, from this day, to prefent his pe- 
tition to the houfe, complaing of the eleCion and return of fir 
wee Ar- 
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Archibald Edmondftone, baronet,” (the fitting member) : hi> 
too paffed in the negative. 

‘ It ought, however, to be obferved, on this cafe, That 
Mr. Seton did‘not produce any authority from captain E|phin- 
ftone, to appear as his agent, or to make an application for 
Jonger time in his name: that it was on this ground, that 
the motion for examining Aim, was rejefted : that the queftion 
produced a divifion: and that, after all, many of captain El- 
phinftone’s friends, in the houfe, thought that he might ftill 
apply, Aim/felf, for leave to petition, on his return to Eng- 
Jand, and that the houfe would grant it. In faé, although 
he returned foon afterwards, he never made any fuch appli- 
cation. 

‘ II. When a new petition is: prefented, complaining of an 
eleGtion already petitioned againft in*the former feffion, the 
new petition muft be the fame in fubfiance with the former; that 
is, it muft not contain any new allegations. If it does, it will 
not be received. On a moment’s refleétion it will be evident, 
that this rule is neceffary, in order to give to perfons in pof- 
feffion of feats in parliament, the full advantages intended by 
the order for the limitation of the time of petitioning againft 
them’; and, though, I believe, there is no general refolution 
or order for it, it is underftood to be the eftablifhed law of par- 
liament, and has been fo for at leaft near a century. See the 
Cafes of St. Ives. (14th December, 1694,) Reading, (15th of 
the fame month,) Wigan, (3iit January, 1699-1700,) and 
Mitchel (sth and 6th March, 1699-1700 ;) in which the 
committees of privileges and ele@ions were difcharged from 
proceeding on renewed petitions, becaufe they were not the 
fame in fubftance with thofe originally prefented. —The reader 

will recolle@, that, after the caufe concerning the validity of 
the return for the borough of Morpeth had been decided laft 
year, leave was given to Mr. Eyre, and the electors, to 
petition, within a fortnight from the time of the decifion, 
on the merits of the electiow: and that, accordingly, Mr. 
Eyre did prefent a petition on the merits. The day fixed 
for taking his petition into confideration, was the 12th of 
July, 1775. Before that time, the parliament rofe, He there- 
fore had liberty to re- petition at the beginning of the laft feffion, 
and aQually did fo, on the 31ft of October, 1775; when an 
order was made for taking his new pefition into confideration 
on the 26th of January following. On comparing this pe- 
tition with that of the former feffion, it was thought to con- 
tain certain new allegations. Upon this, it was moved in the 
houfe, on the 23d of November, 1775, that a committee 
fhould be appointed to examine, whether the two peti- 
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tions of Mr. Eyre, were the fame in fubftance ; and, after 
fome debate on the fubjeé&t, a committce was appointed. One 
of the objeGtions urged againft the appointment of this com- 
mittee was, that the matter was taken up too late; that the 
difference (if there really was a fubftantial difference) between 
the two petitions, fhould have been obferved when the laft 
was prefented ; that now, a day, for chufing a committee to 
try the caufe, having been fixed, the houfe could no longer 
take any original cognifance of the matter; but that it fhould 
be left to the committee to be chofen under Mr. Grenville’s 
a&t, to difcover the fuppofed variance, and report it to the 
houfe. ‘This objection was over-ruled ; and, as it fhould feem, 
with reafon, becaufe it is as juft, that the houfe, after a new 
petition has been received, and a day named for taking it into 
confideration, fhould be able, on the fuggeftion of an effential 
variation from the former, to take the proper meafures for en- 
quiring into that point, andy if neceflary, for difcharging en- 
tirely the order appointing a day for taking it into confider- 
ation, as that, after fuch order, they fhould have it in their 
power to put an end to the caufe, by giving leave to the 
party to withdraw his petition.——The very day after the com- 
mittee of enquiry was appointed in the prefent cafe, Mr. Eyre 
applied for, and obtained, leave to withdraw 4is; upon which, 
the order appointing the committee of enquiry was dif- 
charged, | 

‘ III. The laft rule I thall mention is with regard to cafes 
where, the fame perfon being returned for two places,. there is 
a petition againft his eleftion for one of them, Such perfon 
cannot choofe which he will ferve for, till the merits of the 
ele&tion complained of are decided; becaufe, till then, it can- 
not be afcertained, that he was legally chofen for both places. 
Jt is improper that a perfon who has been thus double-returned 
fhould, in any inftance, make his option before the fortnight 
for petiticning is expired, becaufe till then eitder of his elections 
may be complained of; and if, on a complaint concerning one 
of them, it fhould be decided, that fuch eleAion was void, he 
would be under a neceffity of reprefenting the other place. 
But the matter is carried ftill farther. If a petition has been 
prefented in a former feflion, againft a perfon double-returned ; 
and there has been no trial during that feffion, the petitioners 
Ahave a fortnight at the beginning of the next to renew their 
complaint; now, in fuch a-cafe, although the member fhould 
make his election .to ferve for the place where his right. is mos 
difputed, yet the, houfe will not order a warrant for a new writ 
to fill the feat he may have declined,: till the expiration: of the 
fortnight; unlefs, perhaps, the former petitioners were them- 
: felves 
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_felves to inform the houfe that they wave their right, and do 
not intend to renew their petition.—In the firft feffion of this 
parliament, feveral freeholders of the county of Weftmoreland 
petitioned the houfe, complaining of the election of fir James 
Lowther, bart. for that county, There was no trial of this 
caufe before the end of the feffion.. On the sith day of the 
fortnight, in the Jaft .feflion, ‘‘ The fpeaker acquainted the 
honie, that he had received a letter from fir James Lowther, 
_ who was prevented by illnefs from attending his duty in the 
boufe, to inform him, that (having received information from 
the feveral perfons who were the petitioners from the county 
of Weftmoreland in the laft feffion of parliament, that they 
will not renew their petition) he, being chofen a knight of the 
fhire to ferve in this prefent parliament for the county of Cum- 
berland, and alfo a knight of the fhire for the county of 
Wefimoreland, made his eleétion to ferve for the faid county of 
Cumberland. 

‘* And a motion being made, and the queftion being pro- 
pofed, That Mr. Speaker do iffue his warrant to the clerk of 
the crown, to make out a new writ for the electing of a knight 
of the fhire to ferve in this prefent parliament for the 
county of Wefimoreland, in the room of the faid fir James 
Lowther, , ) 

‘¢ The houfe was moved, That the petition of feveral free- 
holders of the county of Weftmoreland, who have thereunto 
fubfcribed their names, which was prefented,to the houfe upon 
the 17th day of December, in the lait feffion of parliament, 
might be read. | 

‘© And the fame was read accordingly. 

«¢ ‘Then the queflion being put, That Mr, Speaker do iffue 
his warrant to the clerk of the crown, to make out anew writ, 
for the eleéting of a knight of the thire to ferve in this prefent 
parliament for the county of Weftmoreland, in the room of the 
faid fir James Lowther ; 

‘* It paffed in the negative.” 

¢ The method here taken of communicating the intention 
of the former petitioners to drop their complaint, was not 
thought fufficient to juftify the houfe in ordering a new writ. 
There was no immediate information in the name of the pe- 
titioners themfelves——On the 13th of November, the fort- 
night being expired, and no renewed petition having been 
prefented, a new writ was ordered for Weftmoreland.’ 

Thefe two volumes. contain eleven cafes of controverted 
eleGtions, beginning with that of the borough of Petersfield, 
in the county of Southampton, and ending with the election 
for the county of Fife in Scotland, Subjoined are Supple- 
ments 
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ments to the Cafes of Hindon and Shaftefbury ; ; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing the {tatutes relative to the mode of ju- 

dicature. The whole forms a valuable compilation on this 
; important fubje&, interefting not only to lawyers, and mem- 
bets of-parliament, but to every gentleman who would fludy 
the conftitution of his country. 





Letters from Lord Rivers to Sir Charles Cardigan, and to other 
‘Englith Corre/pondents, while be refided in France. T. ranflated 
from the original French of Madame Riccoboni, dy Percival 
Stockdale. z vols. 2mo. Ss. fewed. Becket. 


, & accomplifhed young nobleman, and a young lady, who 
had been placed under his’protection, are in love with each 
other. The former conceals his 'paffion, from a determination 
not to expofe himfelf to the difdain or the tyranny of beauty. 
The latter thinks it inconfiftent with female delicacy and de- 
corum to be in love; or to difcover her attachment, before the 
man, who is the object of her peculiar efteem, is infpired with 
d reciprocal affe&tion, and has avowed his paffion. In this in- 
terefting, this critical fituation, thefe two lovers coitinue for 
fome time; till their friends and their own hearts make a full 
difcovery of their mutual inclinations, Their happinefs is then 
completed by their marriage. 

It is ufual with fome fplenetic writers to declaim againft the 
depravity of the prefent age, as if it were more corrupt and 
wicked than any former one. Our author very properly ex- 
plodes thefe groundlefs dec ‘lamations : 

‘ Whence have you adopted the idea, that formerly: men 
thought, or aded, better than they do at prefent ? You cer- 
tainly took it not from hiftory. I allow that theoldeft writer 
we know treats his cotemporaries as a degenerate race; and 
that in every age the prefent progeny are charged with new, 
and depraved manners ; with having loft all the glorious virtue 
of their anceftors, But read the difmal annals of human na- 
ture ; they will prefent to you in all times, at leaft, /ubfantially, 
the vices which now fubfift ; the virtues which are now exerted, 
Different ages have been diftinguifhed by different errors. Our 
forefathers have fucceffively changed their laws, their cuftoms, 
their notions, their prejudices,-and their modes, But his na- 
ture, Charles! cau man change his nature? Is it not the laft 
extreme of folly to fuppofe that he can? 

¢ Attached to the age in which I was born, I will not join 
my voice to the clamours of thofe pretended fages, who decry 
the prefent times merely from irritability, and impatience of 
tem- 
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temper. I anticipate, with pleafure, the encomiums with 
which pofterity will honour the prefent era; encomiums which 
are now denied it, only becaufe it exis. Our defcendants, | 
doubt not, will praife our modefty, our difintereftednefs, our 
equity, our intelle&t, and our wit :—the regularity of our man- 
ners ;—perhaps the aufterity of our principles: and in imi- 
tation of their predeceflors, will propofé ws as refpeétable mo- 
dels of every quality that is good, and of every talent that is 
great.’ 

- In a fubfequent letter the ingenious author purfues the fub- 
ject, and accounts for men’s partial eftimate of the manners of 
the times. 

‘ Sir Maurice hath feen four generations: and he hath feen 
them grow abominably perverfe, and corrupt.—They fuccef- 
fively funk beneath each other in degeneracy.—And can yoy 
gravely affent to this prejudice? Can you write a ferious dif- 
fertation on this dotage? 

‘ Might we not, my friend, more juftly fuppofe a revo- 
lution in the ideas of your great uncle, than this extreme de= 
ptavity in his cotemporaries? Is it not more probable that the 
tone of his mind is changed, than that all men are pufillani- 
mous, and licentious? If I fee a traveller ftumble, at almoft 
every ftep, on a road, in which others, and myfelf walk with- 
out any impediment, fhall I think it rough, and unpaffable ? 

‘ Believe me, my friend, during the courfe of a long life, 

our defires, and our paffions are the changeable objeéts. The 
world ; I mean, mankind, and other external obje&ts, are the 
fame; but from our predominant difpofition of mind, while 
we furvey them, they derive a temporary complexion’ and af- 
pect. We determine their character as they are reflected on our 
prefent fentiments :—we forget our paft affections ; and wedo 
not anticipate thofe that we fhall feel in a lapfe of time. 
' © As we feel before we think, fo we enjoy before we efti- 
mate. When we firft go abroad into the world, we look 
around with curiofity, and pleafure; and we admire before we 
examine. The charm of novelty makes every thing enchant« 
ing to youth : for the folace of that gay feafon of life, nature 
feems to be difplayed, animated, and adorned. Every objeé& 
then flatters ; every objeét then interefts our felf-love, The 
vivacity of the fenfes ; the active emotion of the patfions; the 
powerful attraction of pleafure, multiply our defies, and our 
enjoyments. One pleafure enjoyed promifes a greater! What 
an Elyfian word is prelented to our view! What various and 
tranfporting delights it yields to its inhabitants ! 

* By degrees, we are not fatisfied with real and immediate 
pleafure: the meteors of imagination lead us aftray from truth; 
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we are feduced, and dazzled by the fplendour of brilliant chi. 
meras, The image of future blifs weakens the happinefs that 
we feel. We are agitated by intereft, and ambition; thought- 
Jefs joy is fucceeded by. corroding care; anxiety, and tumult 
of mind are fubftituted for pleafurable fenfations. Avarice, 
and pride continually expofe the foul to painful, and violent 
paroxyfms. We with, we hope, ‘we fear. Sometimes we are 
fuccefsful ; we are often unfortunate. At length we find that 
good is blended with evil. -The world has loft its vivid hue’; 
but it is yet tolerable. As, in the feries of our life, adverfe or 
propitious events are more numerous, we form, and inculcate 
our opinion of the world. Thus, by a calculation, which is 
relative merely to ourfelves, we decide on the merit of men, 
and ages. If the fum of our pains exceeds that of our plea- 
fures, either the world was always evil; or :t is greatly cor- 
rupted fince we were born. And if we are provoked by any 
crofs, but common accident, we fay with fir Maurice, ‘* This 
age is the refufe of ages.” 

The fiyle, in which thefe Letters are written, is lively and 
animated ; the fentiments are jult and delicate ; the moral un- 
exceptionable ; but the ftory dots not abound with interefting 
events, fufficient to excite the reader’s curiofity, or to warm 
and intereit his affections with energy and fpirit. 





The Difeipline of the Light Horfe. By Captain Hinde, of the 
Royal Regiment of Forefters (Light Dragoons.)  Illuftrated 
with Copper Plates. 8vo, 85. Owen. 


HIS work feems to be a complete treatife on every thing 
relative to the Britifh cavalry, but more particularly to 
the light-horfe, with regard to their inftitution, management, 
and importance. Captain Hinde has not divided his fubject 
into any regular chapters, or feétions, &c. nor has he kept 
the different parts of it fufficiently feparated. However, he 
has delivered himfelf in a piain intelligible ftyle, which is eafy 
to be underftood, efpecially by the gentlemen in the fervice, 
who are.acquainted with the technical terms, and the matters 
treated of, 

We fhall enumerate the articles in the order in which they 
are placed in the book, and as we colleéted them in the courfe 
of our examination.’ The author begins with the inftitution 
of the light cavalry by the duke of Kingfton, in the year1745, 
giving:a fhort hiftory. of their rife, and the manner of it. He 
then lays down full direftions concerning riding, to mount, 
difmount, exercife, march, &c. with inftrucious for teaching 
the 
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the new men and horfes. To manage a fquadron in march- 
ing, exercifing, and fighting. The various phrafes or words 
of command, with the feveral motions and evolutions to be 
performed on giving them. ‘The quantity of powder and ball 
to each man for exercife and for fervice. The rules and arti- 
cles for carrying on difcipline in quarters, with an account of 
the neceffaries to be found by the colonel, by the captain, and 
by the men. Methods of encamping. An enumeration of 
feveral expeditions and fervices performed by the light troops 
on the coaft of France in the year 1758, intended to evince 
the ufefulnefs of that corps; alfo a lift of the cavalry now in 
the Britifh fervice.: Of the particular duties in which light 
cavalry are to be employed ; with an account of feveral actions 
performed in the laft war, in which Elliot’s troops. in Ger- 
many, and Burgoyne’s in Portugal were very ufeful. Cap- 
tain Hinde obferves, ‘ for thefe fervices in Germany and Por- 
tugal, the two regiments of Elliot and Burgoyne, were de- 
fervedly made the king and queen’s royal regiments of light 
dragoons.’ 

We then meet with a lift of the expences of the horfe-fur- 
niture, accoutrements, and fitting out the light dragoon regi- 
ments at the time of raifing them; with a farther account of 
the exercife and evolutions, on horfeback and on foot. The 
manual exercife, with full explanations of the words, orders, 
and regulations on various occafions. Of the funerals of the 
cavalry, containing the order and forms obferved on all fuch 
occafions, from that of the general down to the private men, 
Regulations concerning ftandards, cloathing, &c. with the 
‘various devices, mottos, and diftinétions of the feveral regi- 
ments. Warrants for regulating the attendance of the officers, 
and the ftock purfe fund of the regiments ; alfo an account of 
military honours paid to crowned heads and to other perfons 5 
with forms of mufter-rolls, reports, returns, orders, attefta- 
tions, furloughs, difcharges, routes, &c. Regulations for the 
duty of light dragoons in quarters, relative to the accounts, 
to arms, furloughs, articles of war, clerks, drills, oeconomy, 
exercife, farriers, feeding of the horfes, guards, infpe€tions, 
orders, parades, prifoners, riding, fick, matches, jackets, 
and'to. the abfence of officers. Concerning the care of the 
horfes in time of war, patrols, fecuring the cavalry’s quarters 
in a plain covered country, night marches, the condu& of of- 
ficers on grand guards, outpofts, and parties.’ Concerning 
foraging and foraging parties; the method of embarking and 
tran{porting horfes ;. recruiting inftruQions, deferters, quarter- 
ing dragoons ; the ordinary guards ofthe cavalry ; the officers” 
commands; the arms and accoutrements of an officer; a new 

: | : faddle, 
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faddle, with an eftimate of the whole weight of the trooper 
and neceflaries carried by the horfe, and_ of camp neceffaries. 
Next follow anecdotes of fome actions, performed, by the light 


- dragoons in the prefent war in America, Then an account 


of the pay,of all the ranks in the light troops, And; finally, 
receipts: for the cleaning of their clothes, &c. _ | 

.. The following extract from the beginning of the book will 
be a fufficient fpecimen of captain Hinde’s manner of writing. 


-¢ The firft inflitution of this ufeful corps that we know of in 


England, was during the rebellion in the year 4745, when his 


gtace the late duke of Kingfton raifed.a regiment of light -horfe 
for his majefty’s fervice at his own expence, upon an entire new 
plan, to. imitate the huflars in foreign fervice, to; act regularly. 
or. irregularly as,occafion, required, without adhering to the ftri¢t, 
rules; of, the, heavy horfe, but, at any time to co-operate with 
them ; they were mounted upon light horfes of various colours, 
with {with or nick’d tails; their whole accoutrements were as, 
light as pofible, of every fort and fpecies ; their arms were fhort 
bullet guns or carbines, fhorter than thofe of the regiments 
of “ae 8 and flung to their fides by a moveable fwivel to run 
up.their fhoulder belt: their piftols upon the fame plan, as they 
ufed both carbines. and piftols on horfeback indifcriminatély ; 
their {words very fharp,-and rather inclined to.acurve. Their 
ufe: was, fufficiently, fhown at the battle of. Culloden Moor, near 
Tnavernefs,, ia. Scotland, where his royal highnefs the duke of 
Cumberland was mightily pleafed with their. behaviour-and cou- 
rage, by breaking into the rebel army,. and. purfuing the feat- 
tered remains of it upwards of three miles from the field of bat- 
tle with a prodigious flaughter. As it is reported feveral of the 
light horfe killed fifteen and fixteen rebels each man, with a very 
trifling lofs to themfelves, and in which action they did great 
credit fo-the noble peer who raifed them, and were fo highly 
approved of by his royal highnefs the duke of Cumberland, that 
on their reduétion, after the conclufion of the rebellion, he ob- 
tained leave of his father, the late king George the fecond, to. 
raife them as, his own regiment of light Dragoons. . The fol. 
lowing order of thanks to them for their fervices at their reduc 
tion, fhews;the great fervice they performed. viz. 

© On Monday the fifteenth of September, 1746, the regiment 
of horfe raifed laft year by his grace the duke of Kingfton, in 


' Nottinghamfhire, which did fo much fervice at the batile of Cul- 


Joden, was difbanded at Nottingham ; the common men had 
three guineas each given them, with their bridles and faddles, 
and every officer and foldier had a printed copy of the fecretary 
at war’s letter to the duke of Kingiton, which was as follows: 


«¢ My lord, 


‘¢ His majefty has thought fit to order the regiment of horfe 
under your grace’s command to be difbanded ; but as the king 
con- 
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confiders the zeal and affection expreffed for his perfon and go- 
vernment, in your grace’s offer to raife this regiment in, the la 
important time of national danger, and the chearfulnefs and 
alacrity with which it was raifed, he cannot part with it without 
exprefiing his particular fatisfaction therein ; I am therefore, by 
his majefty’s command, and in his name, to thank your grace, 
and your officers, for the feafonable and diflinguifhing marks 
you have given of your fidelity and attachment to his majefty 
on this occafion. ) ' 

‘s I am likewife commanded by his majefty to defite your 
grace, and the reft of your officers, to thank the private men, 
in his name, for their fervices, before they are difmiffed, in 
order that there may be no one perfon in your regiment unac- 
Guainted with the fenfe his majefty has of theif loyalty, activity, 
and gallant behaviour in his fervice ; qualities which have been 
fo confpicuous in your grace’s regiment, that.his majefly,, wall- 
ifi¢ to retain as many as poffible of fuch foldiers in his fervice, 
has been pleafed to order a regiment of dragoons to be raifed 
at the fame time and place, when and where your grace’s, regi- 
wment fhall be difbanded, and to direét that as many of the off- 
cers and private men belonging to your grace’s regiment, as 
fhall be willing, may ferve in the faid regiment of dragoons, of 
which, as a fignal mark of honour and diffindion, his royal 
highnefs the duke of Cumberland will himfelf be colonel. 

‘« ‘As this is a great and moft honourable proof of his majefty’s 
royal approbation of your paft fervices, fo | doubt not but that 
your grace, and the other officers of your regiment, will engage 
as many as may be of your men to enlift themfelves, and there- 
by fhew, that the fame zeal continues for their king and coun- 
try, which they have already fo meritorioufly exerted in defence 
of both. 

«‘ I am, with the greateft refpect, 
‘* My lord, your grace’s 
s¢ War-Office, Moft obedient, 
Sept. 1746. Mof humble fervant, 
so Fi: rOx.” 

‘ It is very remarkable, that all the men, excepting eight, 
entered immediately,into the duke of Cumberland’s new regi- 
ment; and thofe gentlemen who did not enter, gave reafons 
very fatisfa€tory and honourable*, It is further to be mentioned, 
that there were three butchers of Nottingham that had entered 
into the duke of Kingfton’s regiment, who killed fourteen 
bels each at the late battle of Culloden. 

‘ The regiment was now raifed again from horfe to be light 
dragoons, but mounted upon the fame fort of light nag-tailed 


re- 





* Some ufeful hints may be taken from this method of raifing a 
regiment of light dragoons ; for a fimilar conduét at the difcharge 
of the militia regiments, after their time of fervice expires, to re- 
cruit the regulars with men fit for immediate fervice. 
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horfes, from fourteen and a half to fifteen Wands high, theif 
arms and accoutrements, furniture, faddles, bridles, and all 
their appointments entirely on a heretofore new and light plan, 
the fize of. the men from five feet eight to five feet nine inches, 
but wore hats as the heavy dragoons, and not helmets. 

« The regiment went over to Flanders under his royal high- 
nefs the duke of Cumberland’s command, and were prefent at 
the battle of Val, or Kiftelt, July 2, 1747, where they behaved 
bravely, and had feveral of their officers and men taken pri- 
foners; but on the peace in.1748 they were entirely difbanded, 
and no light horfe were retained in his majefly’s fervice till jut 
before the enfuing war in 1756, from the gallant behaviour of 
Kingfton’s light horfe during the rebellion in 1745, and his 
roya highnefi the duke of Cumberland’s light dragoons in Flan- 
ders, it was thought neceffary to have a body of light cavalry 
in our fervice, as well as the foreign ftates: Seame, at the 
latter end of the year 1755, eleven troops of light dragoons, 
confifting of 65 men per troop, befides three officers, were added 
to the eleven regiments of dragoons on the Britifh eftablith- 
ment, who were difciplined in a different manner from the heavy 
regiments. ‘Till this time the horfe, or troopers, were called 
light horfe, to diftinguifh them from the heavy dragoons, which 
‘on raifing this new corps entirely ceafed; the arms of thefe 
light troops were a fort of carbine, with the bar and fliding 
ring, with a bayonet, but no flings; the carbine carried in a 
bucket, as the heavy horfe; the belts tanned leather, the bri- 
dies and bitts {mall and light, as were the faddles, though made 
like the heavy with burs and a cantle; they carried no fide 

ouches, like the dragoons, but in lieu of it a {wivel, which 
played up and down their fhoulder belt, to which the carbine 
was fprung or faftened, and hung with the muzzle downwards 
during exercife, as they fired on horfeback as well as on foot, 
contrary to the horfe in general, except the huffars in foreign 
fervice. They alfo ufed their piftols, but at firft they had only 
one each man, as they carried im their right helfter either an 
ax, hedging bill, or fpade ; inftead of hats they wore a cap, 
or helmet, made of ftrong black jackt leather, with bars down 
the fides, and a brafs bar at top;.the front red, ornamented 
with brafs work, with the cypher and crown, and number of 
the regiment to which they belonged, with a tuft of horfe hair 
on the back of their front, half red, and the other half the co- 
lour of the facing of the regiment; juft before they were dif 
banded, they had a new fort of helmet, with a turban behind 
rowled round the whole, with two toffels at the back, tied in 
a knot to fall down over their neck in bad weather, as the for- 
mer cap had a rowled-up leather flap round it for the fame 
. purpole.’ , 
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A Military DiGionary, explaining and defcribing the Technical Terms, 
Phrafes, Works, and Machines, ufed in the Science of Ware 
t2mo, 25.64. fewed. Robinfon. 


6 Ba prefent hoftile appearance in many parts of the king 
dom, and the impending war between Great Britain and’ 
France, feem to have given rife to this publication; and as 
our newfpapers are daily entertaining their readers with re- 
views, rencounters, manoeuvres, battles, fieges, &c. &c. at 
the feveral encampments, this performance appears to be in- 
tended as a vade-mecum for the military quidnuncs, to whom 
an explanation of terms and phrafes peculiar to the art of war, 
will be an ufeful ana acceptable prefent.—We are ‘the rather 
inclined to confider the publication in this light, as we meet 
with little more than definitions or defcriptions of the tech- 
nical terms, machines, and works, frequently made ufe 
of, Thefe are in general tolerably exa&, and not ill drawn 
up, though fometimes they have much the appearance of 
tranflations from fome French work ; which neverthelefs may 
be owing to the frequent defcriptions taken from the nu- 
merous French writings on this fubje&, where only fuch ac- 
counts are. to be met with. 
The compiler of this DiGtionary, however, does not feem 
to be fuficiently acquainted with the fubje&, or at leaft not 
to have confulted the alterations and improvements in the mi- 
litary art, of modern times, This appears from his frequent 
ufe of obfolete terms, and fometimes giving accounts of things 
as laid down by old writers rather than from modern and im- 
proved relations. Thus under the term Bullet, he fays, 


« According to Marfenne, a byllet fhot out of a great gun, 
flies ninety-two fathoms ina fecond of time, being equal to 
five hundred and eighty-nine Englifh feet and a half; but dac- 
cording to fome very accurate experiments of Mr, Derham, it 
Only flies at its firft difcharge five hundsed and ten yards in five 
half feconds.” 


That is, about 500 or 606 feet in a fecond of time ; whereas 
it is now well known that fuch balls are ufually projeéted with 
a velocity from 1000 to 1500, or even 2000 feet per fecond, . 

Again, under the word Cannez, he remarks, 


¢ The metal of which cannons are compofed, is either iron, 
or, which is more common, a mixture of copper, tin and brafs.- 
the tin being added to the copper to make the metal more denfe 
and compatt; fo that the better and heavier the copper is, the 
lefs tin is required, Some to an hundred pounds of copper add 
ten of tin, five of brafs, and ten of lead. 


Vot, XLVI, Sept. 1778. oO Brau- 
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‘ Braudius defcribes a method of making cannon of. leather, 
and it is.certain the Swedes made ufe of (uch. in, the long- war 
in the laft century ; but they were too, apt to burftto be of much 
fervice. Iron cannon are not.capable of fo. much. refiftance as 
thofe of brafs, but as they are lefs expenfive they are often ufed 
aboard fhips, and in feveral fortified places. Pits 
’ § The parts and proportions of cannon about eleven feet long 
are, the barrel or cavity nine feet ; its fulcrum or fupport four- 
teen ; and its axis feven ; the diameter of the bore at the mouth 
fix inches two lines; the plug of the ball two linés 5 the dia- 
meter of the ball therefore fix inches, and its weight thirty-three 
pounds and one-third; the thicknefs of the metal about. the 
mouth two inches, and.at the breech fix; the charge of powder 
from eighteen to twenty pounds. . It will carry a point black 
fix hundred paces, and may be loaded ten times in an hour, 
and often more. Cannon often fired muft be carefully cooled, 
or elfe they will burit, fas Boag 

«Cannone are diftingu'fhed by the diameters of the balls they 
carry. The rule for their length, &c, is that. it be fuch that 
the whole charge of powder be on fire before the ball quit the 
piece... If it be made too long, the quantity of air to be driven 
out before the ball, will give too mach refiftance to the impulle ; 
and that impulfe ceafing, the frition of the ball againft the 
furface of the piece wili leffen its velocity. . 

‘ Formerly cannon were made much longer than they aré at 
‘ prefent; but fome being by chance made two feet and a half 
fhorter than Ordinary, it was found that they threw.a ball with 
greater force through a lefs fpace than the larger. This was 
confirmed by experience in 1624, by Guftavus Adolphus of 
Sweden ; an iron. ball of forty-eight pounds weight being found 
to go further from a fhort cannon, than another ball of ninety- 
fix pounds out of a longer piece ; whereas in other refpects it 
is certain the larger the bore and ball the greater the range. 

«The greateft range of a cannon is ordinarily fixed at forty- 
five degrees, but Dr. Halley fhews it to be at forty-four and a 
half. M. S. Julien adjufts the ranges of the feveral pieces of 
cannon, from the weight of the bail they bear, the charge of 
. powder being always fuppofed to be in a fubduplicate ratio to 

the weight of the ball’. , ) 


In this article are many miftakes; for guns are. now, ufu- 
ally made of iron, becaufe found to be much ftronger and more 
durable, ‘as wellas cheaper than the compofition. with brats ; 
for guns of this latter metal foon become unferviceable “by 
“running apd pte | into a large Hole at the vent; by beuig 

foon fpoiled in the chafe by the friétion of the balls ; and be- 
coming bent, with hot fervice, like a ftick of fealing-wax when 
warm ; fo that now only one fhip in the navy has brafs guns. 
-_ Neither is the, greateft range at an elevation of 45. degrees, nor 
even near it, unlefs the initial velocity be’ very {mall ; every 
differ- 
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different velocity’ and ball requiring a different elevation to 
prodace the greateft ranges ‘from 45 degrees downwards gra- 
dually to 30, ‘or even lefsin very preat’ velocities. e*. 

Under the fame article of Cannon; he obfervés,—* the new 
cannon, that are made after the Spanifi’ mariner, have a 
cavity or chamber at the bottom of the barrel, which. helps 
their effect.” But this is not the cafe at préfent, the cannon 
- being.now made with a plain cylindrical. bore, without any 
chamber at the top. ) 

The article Gunpowder is well drawn up, and is.as follows : 


© Gunpowder, a compofition made of faltpetre, fulphur, and 
charcoal, incorporated and granulated, which readily takes fire 
and expands with incredible force. 
« Bartholdus Schwartz, or the Black, was the firft who taught 
the ufe of gunpowder to the Venetians in 1380; but what fhews 
So pea to be of an older zra is, that the Moors, being be- 
eged in 1343, by Alphonfus, difcharged a fort of iron mortars 
that made a noife like thunder. There 1s mention made of gun- 
powder in the regifters of the chambers of accounts in France, 
‘as early as 1338. In fhort, our countrymen Roger Bacon knew 
of gunpowder one hundred and fifty years before Schwartz was 
born: for that friar exprefly mentions the compofition in his 
treatife De Nullitate Magiz. | 
* In order to reduce the nitre to powder, they diffolve a large 
quantity of it in as fmall a proportion of water as poflible; the 
“keeping it continually ftirring over the fire, ‘till the water ex- 
‘hales, a white dry powder is left behind. 

_ ©Yn order to purify the brimftone employed, they diffolve it 
with a very gentle heat; then fcum and pafs it through a dou- 
ble ftrainer. If the brimftone fhould happen to take fire in the 
melting, they have an iron cover that- fits on clofe to the melt- 
ing veffel, and damps the flame. ‘The brimftone is judged to 
be fufficiently refined if it melts without yielding any fostid 
‘ddour, between two hot iron plates, mto a kind ‘Of red fub- 
ftance. 7 , 

* The coal for making of gunpowder is either of the willow 
or hazel, well charred in the ufual manner, and reduced to 
powder : and thus the ingredients are prepared for making this 
commodity ; but as thefe ingredients require to be intimately 
mixed ; and as there -would be danger of «their firing, if beatin 
adry form, the method is to keep them continually moift either 
-with water, urine, or a folution of fal ammomiac 3 and to con- 
tinue thus ftamping them together for twenty-four hours; after 
which the mafs is fit for corning, and drying in the {yn, or other- 
wife, fo as feduloufly to prevent its firing. =. 

‘« The explofive force of gunpowder is now a thing commonly 
known ; but the phyfical reafon thereof may not, perhaps, be 
‘hitherto fufficiently underftood. In order to explain it, let us 

. Oz obferve, 
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ebferve, 1. That falt-petre, of itfelf, is not inflammable; and 
though it melts in the fire, and grows'red hot, yet does not ex- 
plode, unlefs it comes in immediate contaé& with the coals, 45. 
_ That brimftone eafily melts at the fire, and eafily catches flame. 
g. That powdered chareoal readily takes fire, even from the 
{parks yielded by a flint and fteel. 4. That if nitre be mixed 
with powered charcoal, and brought in contact with the fire, it 
burns and flames. 5. That if faulphur be mixed with powdered 
charcoal, and applied to ‘the fire, part of the fulphur burns 
flowly away, but not much of the charcoal. And, 6. That if 
a lighted coal'be applied to a mixture of nitre and fulphur, the 
the fulphar prefently takes fire, with fome degree of explofion,. 
leaving a part of the nitre behind ; as we fee in making the fal 

runell@ and fal polycreftum. 

‘ Thefe experiments, duly confidered, may give us the che-. 
mical caufe of the ftrange explofive force of gunpowder: for 
each grain of this powder, confiding of a certain proportion of 
falphur, nitre, and coal, the coal prefently takes fire, upon 
contact of the fame {park ; at which time both the falphur and 
the nitre immediately melt, and, by means of the coal inter- 
pofed between them, burft into flame, which fpreading from. 
grain to grain propagates the fame eficct almoft inftantaneoufly ; 
whence the whole mafs of powder comes to be fired: and as 
nitre contains a large proportion both of air and water, which 
are now violently rarified by the heat, a kind of fiery explofive 
-blaft is thus produced ; wherein the nitre feems, by its aqueous 
and zrial parts, to act as bellows to the other inflammable bo- 
dies, fulphur and coal, blow them into a flame, and carry: off 
their whole fubftance in {moke and vapour., 

«The difcovery of this compofition was accidental, and per- 
.haps owing to the common operation of fulminating nitre with 
fulphur, for making of fal-prunella: it appears to have been 
known long before the time of Schwartz, as being particularly 
mentioned by friar Bacon, as we have before obferved.. 

« The three ingredients of gunpowder are mixed in various 
proportions, according as the powder is intended for mufquets, 
great guns, or mortars ; though thofe proportions feem hitherto 
not perfectly adjufted, or fettled by competent experience. 

‘ There are two general methods of examining gunpowder : 
one with regard to its purity, the other with regard to its ftrength : 
its purity is known by laying two or three little heaps near.each 
other upon white, paper, and firing one of them ; for if. this 
takes fires readily, and the {fmoke rifes upright, without leaving 
.any drofs,.or feculent matter behind, and without burning the 
paper, or firing the other heaps, it is efteemed a fign that the 
fulphur'and nitre were well purified ; and the coal was good ; 
and all the’three'inpredients were thoroughly incorporated to- 
gether + but, if the other heaps alfo take fire at the fame'tiine, 
ic. is prefumed,: that either. common falt was mixed with the 
hitse, or thatthe coal was not well-ground, or the whole mafs 
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not ‘well beat and. mixed together; and, if the nitre or ful. 
phur.was not well purified, the paper will be black or fpotted.. 

‘ In order to try the ftrength of gunpowder, there ate two 
kinds of inftruments in ufe; but neither.of them appear more 
exact. than the common method of trying to what diftance a cer- 


tain weight of powder will throw a ball from a mufquet. 


‘To increafe the ftrength of powder, it feems proper to 
make the grains confiderably large, and to have it well fifted 
from the fmalleft du. We fee that gunpowder reduced to daft 
has but little explofive force ; but, when the grains are :large, 
the fiame of one. grain has a ready paflage to another, fo that 


the whole parcel may thus take fire near the fame time ; other-— 


wife much force may be loft, or many of the grains go away, 
as fhot ubfired. 

‘ It fhould alfo feem that there are other ways of increafin 
the flreng:h of powder, particularly by the mixture of falt o 
tartar: but perhaps it were improper to divulge any thing» of 
this. kind, as genpowder feems already fufficiently deftruc- 
tive? ? 


Of the huffars we have this fhort account : 


. § Muffars. Hungarian horfemen. Their habit is a furr’d 
bonnet, adorned with a cock’s feather, {the officers either an 
‘eagle’s or.a heron’s) a doublet with a pair of breeches, to which 
their flockings are fattened, and boots. Their arms are a fabre, 
carbines, and piftols. Before they begin an attack, they lay 
themfelves fo flat on the necks of their horfes, that it is hardly 
poflible to difcover their force; but being come within piftol 
thot of the enemy, they raife themfelves with fuch furprifing 


 iquicknefs, and fall on with fuch vivacity on every fide, that, 


unlefs: the enemy is accuftomed to them, it is very difficult for 
troops to preferve their order.. When aretreat is neceflary, their 
horfes have fo much fire, and are fo indefatigable, their equi- 
page fo light, and themfelves fuch excellent -horfemen, that ne 
other cavalry can pretend to follow them ; they leap over ditches, 
and fwim over rivers with,great facility. They are retained in 
the.fervice of moft princes on the continent.. They are refolute 


partifans, and are far better in an invafidn or hafty expedition, — 


than in a fet battle.’ 


An Introdu@ion is prefixed to the work, containing fome 
pertinent obfervations on fortification ; accompanied with two 
eopper-plates, containing a general plan of fortification, and 
the manner of carrying on a fiege; and a reprefentation of 
the feveral military utenfils defcribed in the Diétionary.—At 


the end is fubjoined .a.tranflation of ‘ The.New Method of 


Fortification, by the late Marfhal Saxe, explained ; with fome 
Obfervations on the prefent Method of fortifying Towns, and 
ahe Reafons why they are fo liable to be reduced.’ 
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ETPITIAOT TA EQZOMENA. Euripidis’ qua’ extant omnia. 
Ti Fagadias Siperflites ad Fidem Veterum Editionum Codicumque 
“MSS. im alioriim, tim pracipue Bibliathece Regie Parifienfis 
“recenfuit : Fragmenta Tragaediarum deperditarum collegit : Varias 

~~ Le&iones infigniores. Notafque..perpetuas Jubjectt : Interpretationem 
Latinam’ fecundiim . probatiffimas seBiones. reformavit? Samuel 
“Mufgrave, M.D.» Accedunt-Scholia Grxca in Septem priores 
_ Tragedtas ex optimis 9 locupletiffimis Editionibus recufa. 4 Vols. 
~“Oxonii, 2 typographeo Clarendoniano, 410. 4! 1s. in boards 
~“Elmfley. 


7 UGH Greece prodaced a very confiderable number of 
tragic poets, the works of only three of them, Ze fchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, are now remaining. 

Zifchylus was born about 525 years before the Chriftian 
wera; and, according to Voffius and others, wrote ninety tra- 
_gedies ; of which there are only feven extant *, | 

Sophocles was born about the-year 493, and is {gid to have 
written 120 tragedies, of which feven only are prefetved. viz. 
. Ajax, .Ele&tra, “Oedipus Tyrannus, Antigone, . Trachiniz, 
. Philo&tetes, and Oedipus Coloneus, 

Euripides was born about the year 478, and wrote feventy- 
five plays, of which there are nineteen remaining: viz. He- 
cuba, Oreftes, Phceniffe, Medea, Hippolytus, Alceftis, An- 
dromache, Supplices, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tau- 
Tis, Rhefus, “Troades, Baccha, Cyclops, Heraclida, Helena, 
Ion, Hercules furens, Ele€ira, and a {mall fragment of Danae, 

The critics obferve, that Euripides abounds with excellent 
maxims of. morality ; ; that he is tender and affedling, or, as 
Ariftotle exprefies it +, Tptyinwratos, extremely pathetic ; 
but that he is not fo graceful, regular, nervous, and elevated 
as Sophocles. 

The works of this excellent poet have been frequently pub- 
lifhed, jn different forms. The moft common editions are : 
Euripidis Trageediz xviii. Edit. princeps, apud Aldum, 1503. 
Elefira and the Mls Sova of Danae are not in this impreffion. 
The former was firft printed’by Vidtorius at Florence, i in 1545. 
The latter in ‘the Commeline edition at Heidelberg, in 1597. 
—Tragedie qua extant-Gr. Lat. cum Annotat. Stiblini. fol. 
Baf. 1562 —Tragediz xix, cum additione. vigefimz, Gr. Lat. 


! gum notis Em. Porti, Heidel, 1597.—Trageediz xix, Gr, Lar, 





interprete Guil. Catitero, ato. Genev, 1602,——Euripidis Tra- 
- geedia,. Fragmenta, gc. Gr. Lat. eum’ Scholis, fludio Jofue 
Barnes, fol. Benin, :654.—Rurlpides. Gr: Irak 10 vols. 8vo, 
@ Carmeli, Patav 74%. -- And many “detathed plays,’ by fome 
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excellent critics, Erafmus, Grotius, Buchanan, Piers, King, 
Valckenaer, Markland, and others. , 

Canter boafted, that he had done more fervice to Euripides, 
thar, to any other ancient author he had ever publithed., 
Barnes made a more oftentatious difplay of his learning. He, 
had read a multitude of books; he was intimately acquainted 
with :Poilux, and Suidas, and other celebrated lexicographers, 
and. could write Greek with great facility; but he was neither 
an accurate, nor a judicious critic, Valckenaer, Markland, 
&c.. as far 2s their labours extended, performed more effential 
fervices to the author, and gave the learned world fome happy 
conjeétures and emendations * ;. but the text was ftill deformed 
and ob{cured by a multitude of errors; and a more improved 
edition of Enripides was an important defideratum in the re- 
public of letters. 

The prefent edition is greatly fuperior to every other, that 
has yet appeared, in elegance and accuracy, and in the 
learned and ufeful annotations, with which it is enriched. 

In this work the editor has not only colleéted his materials 
from the firft, and the moft valuable printed copies; but has 
had recourfe to a:confiderable number of MSS. viz. feveral mae 
nufcript copies of different tragedies in the royal library at 
Paris ; a MS, at Florence, formerly collated by Ifa. Voffius; 
two MSS. of Hecuba, Oreftes, and Phzniffe, communicated 
by. the late Dr. Afkew; a MS. of Rhefus and Troades in the 
Britifh Mufeum; the Cambridge MS. of the three firft plays, 
collated by Barnes ; the MSS. in the library of the Royal So- 

ciety, and the Bodleian, collated by King, and more accu- 

sately by Dr. John Burton; two MSS. at Leyden by Valck- 

enaer; the collations of H. Stephens; fome manufcript notes 

sy in a copy of Barnes’s edition in the Bodleian library ; fome few 

annotations by Tanaq. Faber in a copy-of Stephens’s edition in 

the royal library at Paris +; and feveral notes written by Dr. 
Jortia in the margin of his Euripides. 

Befides the ‘Greek text and the, Latin interpretation, this 
edition contains the author’s life by.Mofchopulus, Tho. Ma- 
_ gilter, and Aul..Gellius; a chronological feries of events re- 
" Jative to the Grecian {tage ; various leGtions and annorations ; 
the fragments of the tragedies which are lolt, with a Latin 
_verfion and notes ;''the Greek: fcholia on feven tragedies ; and 
, an.iudex to the*notes. 

"© Brofeffor Reitke publithed fome emendations and conjectures on 


Euripides, at Leiphes,in 3754- 
‘+: We have feen the MS. notes of T. Faber in the margin of a 
ov eapy of Canter’s Greek edition, ap: Plant. 15714 
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In the colle&tion of fragments, Dr. Mufgrave has rejected 
fome paffages, which Barnes has aferibed to Euripides without 
any apparent authority; and has added others, which that 
compiler has omitted, 

It is perhaps to be regretted by every reader, who values 
his time, that the notes are printed’at the end of the three 
firft volumes; and the Latin interpretation and the fcholia, fee 
parately, in the fourth. 

This edition however, as far as we can judge by a curfory 
examination, will be received with pleafure by every admirer 


of the claflics; and will confer immortal honour on the learned 
and judicious editor. 


4 





, oe. 2 


Mifeellaneous Works of the late Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
_ Chefterfield 5 conffting of Letiers, political Tra&s, and Poems. 

Volume the Third ; completing the Edition of bis Lerdfbip’s Works, 
~ began by Dr. Maty. 40. 9s. boards, Williams. 


WHEN a pofthumous work is offered to the public, we 
might expeét that its authenticity fhould be eftablithed 
on the moft unqueftionable foundation. For this purpofe it 
feems indifpenfably neceffary to be informed not only of the 
name of the editor, but of the channel by which he obtained 
the manufcripts of the deceafed author. Nothing on this fub- 
je& occurs in the volume before us, which, however, we are 
far from confidering as a fpurious produétion on this account ; 


as it bears, in general, ftrong marks of the ftyle and manner 
of the earl of Chefterfield. 


This volume commences with a delineation of the Art of 
Pleafing, in a feries of fourteen letters addreffed to mafter 
Stanhope ; which afford additional proof of the noble author’s 
confummate knowledge refpeéting the nature of mankind, and 
the means of conciliating affeftion. | 

‘ The defire of being pleafed, fays his lordfhip, is univer- 
fat; the defire of pleafing fhould be fo too, It is included in 
that great and fundamental principle.of morality, of doing ta 
others whaf one wifhtes they fhould do to us... There are in- 
deed fome moral duties of a much higher nature; but none of 
a more amiable ; and I do.not hefitate to place it at the head 
of what Cicero calls the deatores virtutes. 

*'The benevolent and feeling heart. performs: this duty with 
pleafate, and in a manner that gives it at the fame time ; ‘but 
othe great, ‘the rich, the powerful, too. often beftow their “fa- 
vours upon their inferfors, in. thé. manner they beftow their 
‘feraps Ups their dogs ; fo as_ neither to oblige man nor dogs. 
Jeis' tio Wonder if favours, benefits, and even charities thus 
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beftowed ungracioufly, fhould be-as coldly and faintly acknow- 
ledged. Gratitude is a burden upon. our imperfect nature 5 
and we are but too willing to eafe ourfelyes of it, or at leaft to 
lighten it as much as we can, 

© The manner, therefore, of conferring favours or benefits, 
is, as to pleafing, almoft as important as the matter itfelf. 
Take care, then, never to throw away the obligations, which 
perhaps you may have it in your power to confer upon. others, 
by an air of. infolent protection, or by a cold and comfortlefs 
manner, which ftiflés them in their birth. Humanity in- 
clines, religion requires, and our moral duties oblige us, as 


far as we are able, to relieve the diftrefles and miferies of our 


fellow-creatures ; but this is not all; for a true heart-felt be- 


nevolence and tendernefs, will prompt. us to contribute what 
we can to their eafe, their amufement, and their pleafure, as 
far as innocently we may. Let us then not only fcatter be- 
nefits, but even ftrew flowers for our fellow-travellers, in the 
rugged ways of this wretched world. 

‘ There are fome, and but too many in this country par- 
ticularly, who, without the leaft vifible taint of ill-nature or 
malevolence, feem to be totally indifferent, and do not fhew 
the leaft. defire to pleafe; as, on the other hand, they never 
defignedly offend. _Whether this proceeds from a lazy, neg- 
ligent, and liftlefs difpofition, from a gloomy and melancholic 
nature, from ill health, low fpirits, or from a fecret and fullen 
pride, arifing from the confcioufnefs of their boafted liberty 
and independency, is hard to determine, confidering the va- 
rious movements of the human heart, and the wonderful er- 
rors of the human head. But, be the caufe what it will, 
that’ neutrality, which is the effe& of it, makes thefe people, 
as neuiralities do, defpicable, and mere blanks in, fociety. 
They would furely be roufed from their indifference, if they 
would ferioufly confider the infinite utility of pleafing.’ 

His lordfhip next confiders the means of pleafing, which he 
reduces to the general rule, endeavour to pleafe, and you will 
infallibly pleafe to a certain degree: proceeding afterwards to 
fuggeft and enforce, in the ftrongeft manner, the more parti- 
cular rules. for that purpofe. 

The Letters are fucceeded by Free Thoughts, and Bold 
Truths; or, a poilitico-tritical Effay upon the prefent fituation 
of Affairs. Written’ in the year 1755. This piece is compofed 
in the manner of Swift’s tritical Effay on the faculties of: the 
mind, which’ his lordfhip has happily imitated, . 

Next follows the Lords Proteft againft the Convention, in 


the year 1739, drawn up by lord Chefterfield, and figned by 
about forty members of the houwfe. To ‘which is fubjoined, 
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The Cafe of the Hanoverian Forces, in the pay of Great Bri- 
tain, impartially and freely examined. This piece was the 
joint’ produétion of lord Chefterfield and Mr. Waller, member 
of parliament for Chipping Wycomb. It contains much po- 
litical information, with a clear view of the politics of the fe- 
veral Buropean powers, at that period and during many years 
preceding. Thetwo fubfeqnent papers in the colleGion are 
vindications of this pamphlet againft the attacks which had 
been’ made upon it by the writers of the minifterial party, 
We are afterwards prefented with another proteft of the lords, 
on the firtt cf February 1742, and figned with upwards of 
twenty names. ‘The next produédtion is a Letter to the abbé 
de la Ville, on’ the order againft publithing news-papers at 
Paris ; in which are contained feveral particulars relative to the 
battle of Fontenoy. 

The volume ‘concludes with fome poems, viz. Advice toa 
Lady in Autumn; on a Lady’s drinking the Bath Waters ; 
Verfes written ina Lady’s Sherlock upon Death; a Song in 
Praife of Fanny ; another fong ; on the Picture of Mr. Nath at 
. Bath; on the Duchefs of Richmond; a Ballad written by 
Lord Chefterfteld and Willtam Pulteney, Efqg. afterwards Earl 
of Bath; another baHad ; on a Knight of the Bath lofing his 
Badge of the Order; the Petition of the Fools to Jupiter, a. 
Fable by Mr. Garrick, with Lord Chefterfield’s An{wer ; and 
two or three epigrams. , 

Lord Chefterfield’s poetical pieces were evidently fportful fal- 
lies of the mind in the hour of gaiety. His political traéts, on 
which he beftowed greater attention, are always plaufible, ge- 
herally containing ufeful information, and often ftrong argu- 
ment, intermixed with keen ftrokes of farcafn. But, as in his 
life, fo in his writings, the chief charadteriftics are thofe of the 
elegant fcholar, the polite gentleman, and the mafter in the 
knowledge of mankind; and it is doubtlefs in the difplay of 
thofe eminent qualities, that his literary genius appears to the 
greateft advantage. : 





Evelina; or, @ young Lady's Entrance into the World, 1 2mo. 73, 64, 
1 Jewed, Lowndes, ’ 


T HIS performance deferves no common praife, whether we 
confider it in a moral. or- literary light. It would ‘have - 
difgraced neither, the head nor the heart of Richardfon.—The | 
father of a family, obfecving the:knowledge-of the world and 
the leffons of experience which #t- contains, will recommend 
it to his daughters ; they will weep and (what is not fo com- 
fh barevaly avec. "monly 
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monly the effe& of novels) will laugh, and grow wifer, as 
they read ; the experienced mother will derive pleafure and, 
happinefs trom being prefent at its reading ; even the. fons of 
the family will forego the diverfions of the town or the field to 
purfue the entertainment of Evelina’s acquaintance, who. will. 
imperceptibly Jead them, as well as their fifters, to improve- 
mentand to virtue. 

Ifthe author of this amufing and inftrucive novel poffefs 
any of Richardfon’s merits, he labours alfo under one of. his 
principal faults. The gold is in fome places beat. out confi- 
derably too fine. The -fecond volume deferves few of the folid 
praifes which we with pleafure beftow on the firft and the third. 
The Roman fiby!, after fhe had burnt part of her work, ftill. 
perfidied in demanding: the fame price for what remained ; we 
thould fet a higher value upon this performance had the 
writer nvade it fhorter---but perhaps, as Swift faid of a ante 
letter, he had not time. 

The outline of Evelina’s flory is this. —The child of a mo- 
ther who gave her exiftence at the expence of her own life ; 
and-of a brutal father who occafioned that mother’s death, and 
refufed, as it was fuppofed, to acknowledge. her daughter ; 
fhe «is. educated under the paternal care of Mr, Villars, a 
worthy clergyman. The novel opens when Evelina is of the 
age’at. which young ladies are, as the phrafe is, introduced 
into the world. Mr, Villars trufis his accomplifhed ward 
with a family of fafhion and fortune, that fhe may be brought 
upon the public ftage in that great theatre of tye world, 
- London.. Her fimplicity, good fenfe, and inexperience, are 
produdtive of ufeful humour and. diverting fatire. The cha- 
racters of her newly-difcovered grandmother Madame. Du Val, 
and of a captain Mirvan, the latter an honeft Englifh failor, 
the former a frenchified Englith waiting-woman, whofe good 
ftars had made her the widow of a man of rank and fortune, 
are well fupported, finely drawn, and’ in a great meafure ori- 
ginal. During the few months which Evelina fpends at a 
diftance from Mr. Villars, the commences an acquaintance, 
that ripens. into love, with lord Orville, . His lordthip’s:rivals 
are painted from nature, the progrefs of the amour is traced 
by the hand of an artift. The winding up of the ftory is ob- 
vious---Evelina gets a-hufband, and diftovers a father.---We 
could with ber. hufband had not: beeta Jord) send that her fa- 
ther had been: lefS rich.) Lords and! ladies ‘cannot’ affdtd ‘to 
fpend their precioustime>initreading novels; “and, if they could, 
they bear. no. proportion tothe: commonality of the literary 
world. The purchafers: of novels, the” fubfcribéts to “citcu- 
jating libraries, are feldom in more elevated fituations than 
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the middle ranks of life.---The fubje&s of novels are, with a 
dangerous uniformity, almoft always taken from fuperior life.--- 
The fatirifts complain with injuftice of the want of virtue in out 
modern nobility ; when the hero and the heroine of every novel 
hardly ever fail, fooner or later, to turn out a lady or a lord. 
What effe& has this upon the readers? They. are convinced 
that happinefS is not to be found in the chilling climate of 
low life, nor even, where one of our poets fo truly fixed it, 
in the temperate zone of middle life---Rank alone contains 
this unknown good, wealth alone can beftow this covetéd joy 
—The title of Sir Charles Grandifon, the fortune of Mifs By- 
ron, are the Jeaft with which our young novel readers are 
determined to fit down fatisfied. What. is the confequence ? 
Their fates have perhaps deftined them to be a petty attorney 
or a filverfmith’s daughter, a grocer’s fon or a clergyman’s 
heirefs ; fortune poftively refufes to realize any of their ro- 
mantic dreams ; and a quarter of an hour’s perufal of an un- 
natural novel has embittered all their lives. 

We have heard of an advertifement for a houfe with a N. B. 
that it muft not be within a mile of a lord: we with, te 
fee one novel in which there is no lord. 

To the well written performance now before us is prefixed 
this poetical and affectionate dedication. 


« Oh author of my being !—far more dear 

To me than light, than nourifhment, or reft, 
Hygeia’s bleffings, Rapture’s burning tear, 

Or the life blood that mantles in my breaf ! 


* If in my heart the love of virtue glows, 
*T was planted there by an unerring rule ; 

From thy example the pure flame arofe, ‘ 
Thy life, my precept—thy good works, my fchool, 


¢ Could my weak pow’rs thy num’rous virtues trace, 
By filial love each fear fhould be reprefs’d ; 

The bluth of incapacity T’d chace, | 
And ftand, recorder of thy worth, confefs’d : 


¢ But fince my niggard ftars that gift refafe, 
@oncealment is the only boon I claim ; 

Obfcure be ftill th’ unfuccefsful mufe, - 
Who cannot raife, but would not fink, your fame. 


© Oh! of my life at once the fource and joy! 
If e’er thyeyes thefe feeble lines furvey, 

Let not their folly their intent deftroy ; 
Accept the tribute—but forget the lay,’ 
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4 Poetical Epifile to an Eminent Painter. 4to. 33. 6d. fewed. Payne, 


mp HE age in which we live is certainly, with regard to Eng- 
land, not the age of poets. Whether a country fhould 
rejoice at this, or not, is a different queftion ; we only ‘fpeak 
of the fa&. No'writer has yet fucceeded to the honours of 
Goldfmith, or of Gray; the chair of Churchill is ftill vacane, 
and likely to continue fo. The prefent feems to be the age of 
hiftory and politicks. Our American troubles have made us a 
nation of politicians. Poetry is frightened away from us ; or, 
if the deign to lift her voice, feldom rifes higher thaa an epi- 
logue, or an heroic epiftle, the fcandal of the week, or the 
lie of the day. Even Poetry is now taken up as a vagabond, and 
prefd into the fervice of Politicks. 

Our prefent aathor has employed her more agreeably, in 
compofing the -panegyric of her favourite fifter, Paiming. The 
public are under no common obligations to him for his elegant 
performance. — The worft we can fay of the gentleman is, that 
he feems to be rather’ unnaturally well with two filters-at the 
fame time. 

This poem is addrefied to Mr.George Romney, and re- 
fic&is equal honowir upon its author as a friend, and as a 
poet. It is divided into two parts. The firft opens’ with an 
introdu&ion to the fubje&, and proceeds to deferibe the flou- 
rifhing ftate of the art of painting in this country. Our bard 
next notices, with true humour and poetry, the difadvantages 
attending the modern painter of portraits, beftows a fhort en- 


' comium on this branch of the art, and gives a mafterly ac- 


count of its-origin in the ftory of the Maid of Corinth. Some 
of the ills which await the portrait painter are thus enumerated. 


¢ Nor is it pride, or folly’s vain command, 
That only fetters his creative hand ; 
At fafhion’s nod he copies as they pafs. / 
Each quaint reflection from her crowded piafs.. - 
The forma! coat, with interfedting line, 
Mars the free graees of his fair defign ; 
The towering cap he marks with like diftrefs; 
And all the motley mafs of female drefs. 
The hoop extended with enormous fize, 
The corks that like a promontory rife. 
The ftays of deadly fteel,. in whofe embrace 
The tyrant fafhion tortures injar’d grace.’ 


The laft coupletvis fingularly happy—fts elegant allufion to 
the well-known anecdote of the iron bed of Procruftes, cannot 
fail to pleafe every reader of true tafte. 
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_ Portrait-painting is thus beautifully traced to the. Maid of 
Corinth ; or higher ftill, to Love itfelf. 


¢ Oh! Love, it was thy glory to impart 
‘Its infant being to this fweeteft art ! 
Infpir’d by thee, the foft Corinthian maid, 
Her graceful lover’s fleeping form portray’d : 
Her boding heart his near departure knew, 
Yet long’d to keep his image in her view. 
Pleas’d fhe beheld the fteady fhadow fall, 
By the clear lamp upon the even wall. 
The line fhe trac’d, with fond precifion true, 
And, drawing, doated on the form the drew: 
Nor, as the glow’d with no forbidden fire, 
Conceal’d the fimple pi€tare from her fire ; 
His kindred fancy, ftill to nature jut, 
Copied her line, and form’d the mimic buf. 
Thus from thy infpiration, Love, we trace 
The modell’d image, and the pencil’d face.’ 


We could with art had been affociated with a lefs generat 
epithet than /weere/t, in the fecond line of this extra&; and 
we fhould not have been forry had the laft line but, one been 
rather more mufical—a point in which this author feldom 
fails, 

Our poet then proceeds to maintain the fuperiority of hifto- 
rical painting, to enumerate the Grecians who chiefly excelled 
in it, to account for the failure of the Romans, and for its 
revival in Italy; when he takes occafion to fpeak, in the lan- 
guage both of peetry and painting, of the Italian, Flemith, 
and French painters. The firft part concludes with thefe lines, 
not Jefs juft than elegant, upon the French {chool. 


‘ Tho’ Frefnoy teaches, in Horatian fong, 
‘The laws and limits that to art belong ; 
In vain he firives, with Attic judgment chafte, 
‘To crufh the montters of corrupted tafte ; 
With ineffe€tual fire the poet tings, 
Prolific itill the wounded hydra fprings : 
Gods roll’d on gods encomber every hall, 
And faints, convulfive, o’er the chapel fpraw]. 
Bombaft is grandeur, affeétation grace, 
Beauty’s foft {mile is turn’d to pert grimace ; 
Loaded with drefs, fupremely fine advance 
Old Homer’s heroes, with the airs of France. 
Indignant Art difclaim’d the motley crew, 
Refign’d their empire, and to Britain flew.’ 


The fecond part of the’ poem defcribes the ‘birth of painting 
in England, and accounts for her late appearance among us ; 
mentions the rapidity of her growth; weighs the different 
merits 
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merits of her moft eminent living favourites, and expreffes the 
poet’s with to fee his friend among the number, and his rea- 
fons for hoping it. Our elegant writer then juftly obferves 
how much the‘painter’s reputation: depends .upon a happy 
choice of fubje&ts, fome good ones are recommended’ from 
events in our own hiftory, as well as from Milton and Shak- 
{peare ; and the performance concludes with its author’s poet- 
ical prayers for his friend’s fuccefs, which we fincerely hope no 
evil demon will difperfe in air. ) 

One of the fabjects recommended is the affe&ing ftory of 
Margaret, daughter of the famous fir Thomas More, 


¢ Shall Roman charity for ever fhare 
Thro’ every various fchool each painter’s care ? 
And Britain ftill her bright examples hide 
Of female glory, and of filial pride ? 
Inftract our eyes, my.Romney, to adore 
Th’ heroic daughter of the virtuoys More, 
Refolv’d to fave, or in th’ attempt expire, 
The precious relicts of her martye’d fire: 
Before the cruel council let her ftand, 
Prefs the dear ghaitly head with pitying hand, 
And plead, while bigotry itfelf grows mild, 
The facred duties of a grateful child.’ 





"The concluding lines of the poem are thefe. 
« May health and joy, in happieft union join’d, 

Breathe their warm {pirit 0’er thy fruitful mind! 

To nobleft efforts raife thy glowing heart, 

And ftring thy finews to the toils of art! 

May Independance, burfting Fafhion’s chain, 

To eager genius give the flowing rein, 

And o’er thy epic canvas {mile to fee. 

Thy judgment active, and thy fancy free! 

May thy juft country, while thy bold defign 

Recalls the heroes of her ancient line, 

Gaze on the martial group with dear delight, 

May youth and valour, kindling at the fight, 

O’er the bright tints with admiration lean, 

And catch new virtue from the moral {cene, 

May time himfelf a fond relu@ance feel, 

Nor from thy aged hand the pencil fteal, 

But grant it_ftili to gain increafing praife, 

In the late period of thy lengthen’d days, 

While faireft fortune thy long life endears, 

With Raphael’s glory join’d to Titian’s years,’ 
.To.thisthighly-finithed performance are fubjoined fome en- 
' tertaining .notes,-upon which we thould beftow more. praife 
had.they contained te{s apparent affectation of the knowledge 
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of languages. .To.underftand them, it is neceffary to under- 
ftand French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Spani/>. The language of 
Otaheite is, almoft the only one which does not grace thefe 
notes, and puzzle the gentle reader. In the republic of letters, 
there is the quoter of unknown authors, as well as the ufer of 
hard and uncommon words. Both are equally affeéted ; and 
fhould know, that to confufe women and children, with the af- 
fiftance of a-di€tionary and a common-place book, is far from 


; being difficult... 


¥ At the fame time that the notes take fo much pains to 


‘prove to us their author’s acquaintance with foreign writers, 


the poem itfelf convinces.us how thoroughly he is intimate 
with Englifh authors, and how carefully be has formed himfelf 
upon the beft models in our language. Of Goldfmith, Pope, 
and even Dryden we were more than once reminded; elegant 
fimplicity, correct imagination, real poetry, pleafed us in 
more than one paflage of this epiftle. “When ancient Genius 
charms, » . 

‘ with fpell fublime, 

The fcythe of Ruin from the hand of Time, 

And moves the mighty Leveller to {pare 

Models of grace fo exquifitely fair,’ 


we are in doubt) which to admire more, the poet. or the 
painter. —But to extraé all the. paffages we approve, were to 
copy more than half the performance. 

The faults we have to .matk. it, befides the affeBation of 
the notes, are thefe. Senfe.is fometimes cruelly tortured and 
lengthened out, in order to fit the iron,bed of found, on 
which are unnaturally engendered a few, and but afew, dull 
and drawling lines. 


« I with inadequate defcription, wrong’— 
‘ And, with glee, marks them on her cankered fcrofl’— 


with ancther or two.of the fame kind, ftrike the ear more un- 
mufically becaufe all the reft of the poem is fo uniformly har- 
monious. 

Rome thould net rhyme to afvme—rather, it does not rhyme 
to it. We fhould pronounce it like the Latin Rom-a, not like 
the Englith room.—In the article of rhymes this writer is as 
correét as in almoft every other refpect. Hearth is very properly 
coupled with mirth, and werfed with xurfd. Common con- 
verfation pronounces thefe words in too flovenly a manner, 
nuffed and harth, He who writes in rhyme fhould be able, 
like this author, to fpell, as well as to count his fingers. 

Of the elegant lines which compare the painters of mo- 


dern Italy to their brother poets of ancient Italy and Greece, 
we 
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we would juft afk whether the comparifon be hot run rather 
too far? Is there not, after all, more prettinefs than truth in it ? 

We muft now quit this pleafing publication: If the author 
do not prove that we have fome capital painters among us, 
he makes it evident that we poffefs at leaft one good poet, 
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Mifeellaneous Poems ; confifting of Elegies, Odes, Paftorals, Fe, 
together with Calypfo, a Ma/fque, 8vo0. 35. Newbery. 


THs volume contains four elegies, ten odes, four paftorals, 


fix cantatas or fongs, atid Calypfo, a mafque. Thefe. 


- pieces are not diftinguifhed by brilliahcy of language, elaborate 
defcriptions, or. the ftrokes of a bold and vivid imagination. 
They are not the produ@tions of an enthufiaft, either in reli- 
gion, politics, or poetsy ; but a ‘perfon of a calm, ferious, 
loyal, philofophical difpofition. 


Minuentur atre 
‘ Carmine ture, 


fays the motto ; by which we may underftand, that Care, in 
the fhape of an old black witch, frequently haunts the poet, 
and cafts a gloom around him. But, upon her approach, he 
generally flies to a more agreeable lady, one of the nymphs 
of Caftaly, who expels the old beldam with the harmony of 
her lyre. ‘That the hag is no agreeable vifitor is intimated in 
the following line: 
‘ No witches gave me gold.’ 
_ And in his firft ode he confeffes, that he loved 


¢ To wanton in the mufes train, 
And in their dewers refide.’ 


This téte-d-téte, this dalliance with his favorite mufe, has» 
it feems, been frequently repeated ; for we have now before 
us many proofs of their correfpondence. 

Numa pretended, that he met- the goddefs Ajgeria in the 
night: ‘ fimulavit fibi cum dea Aigeria congreffus nocturnos 
efle.? But he did not choofe to difcover the place, where this 
gallantry was carried on. Our poet more ingenuoufly. points 


out the bower. 
= 





In a grot from vulgar eye, 
Conceal'd, amidft the fhady grove, 

That brows the top of Mona high, 
Haunt only of the woodland dove, 


Here we leave him and the mufe, retired from vulgar eyes, 
in a fequeftcred grotto, with the doves cooing on every fide, 
to give our readers a little fpecimen of their amufement. 


Vou. XLVI. Sept. 1778, P NIGHT, 



























































Mifcellancons Ponty, 
_* NIGHT. In Imitation of Cunvincwam 


_ © Softly. ftealing from. the weft, 
Over cottage, hill and plain; 
Night, in fable garments dreft, . 
Now begins her. awful reign. 
¢ From the gloomy defart vale, 
Rifing o’er the mountain’s brow, 
_ ,Mifty..vapours thick exhale, 
Bred in dewy damps below. 
¢ Now like tapers feen from far, 
O’er the moor or. marfhy fen, 
Dancing meteors oft appear, 
And miflead th’ unwary fwain. 
« Nota gleam of luftre peeps, 
Thro’ the foreft’s dreary fhade ; 
To dire& the trav’ller’s fteps, 
Save the glow-worm’s glimm’ring aid. 
* °Till the moon, with afpeé bright, 
Pleas’d her empire to refume, D | 
Lends her kind enliv’ning light, 
To difpel the fullen gloom. 
¢ See, fhe fpreads her lucid beams, 
O’er. yon ivy twifted tower ; 
Where the blink-ey’d howlet fcreams, 
Nightly from her fecret bower. 
« Where a mild refplendent ray, 
Silvers o’er that aged thorn, 
Philomel, with plaintive lay, 
Warbles till th’ approach of morn. 
+ Not a found is heard, nor ftir ih 
Thro’ the village hamlet known ;. 
Saving where the fhepherd’s cur, 
’ Loudly bays th’ inconftant moon: 
¢ Where in filken fetters bound, 
Swains oppreft with toil are laid ; 
Fancy flutters all around, 
‘In her airy veftments clad, 


¢ Colin in his humble lot, 
Happier than a monarch feems ; 
Stretch’d beneath his-ftraw thatch’d cot, 
Whilft on Mopfa’s charms he dreams. 
_, * Now the thin aerial {prite, . 
_ .., 3a the,church-yard haunt is feen, 
At-the folemn noon of night, 


Gliding o’er the dusky green,’ 
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This is ho mean imitation of Cunningham ; but as we have 
hot the works of that poet immediately at hand; we cannot 
fay how far our author has extended his imitation, by copying 
his thoughts and expreffions, as well as his manner. 

The Mafque is taken from Fenelon’s Telemachas, with forme 
fmall variations, For example, at the conclufion, when Mén- 
tor and Telemachus are fitting on the rock, and perceive their 
fhip in flames, the goddefs of wifdom affumes her proper form, 
gives her inftru€tions to the young hero, and leaves him to {wim 
alone to the Pheenician fhip. 

The author has not made all the advantage he might have 
done of Galypfo’s foliloquy, in the feventh book, in which the 
various and contending paffions of love, jealoufy, rage, and 
defpair, are admirably defcribed by Fenelon. 

There is a paffage in Minerva’s laft fpeech, which is incon 
fiftent with her fupernatural wifdom and penetration. She fays ¢ 

é —In Time’s deep womb 
An hour is rip’ning, when this earthly globe, 
In all its pageantry and gorgeous pride, 
Shall to the centre fhake,’ 
That fage goddefs fhould have recolleéted that gaffer Time, 
-an old bald-headed fetiow, has no woms ! 








The Sportfman’s Di@ionary; or the Gentleman's Companion : for 
Town and Country, 4to, 185. boards, Fielding and Walker. 


HOUGH this Di@ionary cannot claim the merit of being 
entirely new, it is at leaft a°*much improved edition of an 
eftertaining and ofeful mifcellany, which has been fome years 
out of print. In many articles we meet with confiderable 
enlargements, and among them an abftraét of the game laws, 
But the nature and ufefulnefs of the work will belt appear 
from the Pretace, which we fhall therefore infert. 


‘ The mind of man is incapable of a conftant'appli¢ation, 
either to ftudy or bufinefs'; it is therefore highly neceflary to re- 
lieve it, at convenient feafons, by fuch relaxations as may res 
freth its faculties, and recruit the animal fpirits that have been 
diffipated by laborious purfuits, or a length of ftri& attention. 
And when the amufements to which we have recourfe, on fuch 
occafions, aré. friendly to health, delightful to the fenfes, and 
perfeétly confiftent with innocence, they have all the recom 
mendations we can poffibly defire. 

¢ The diverfions that aré the fubje& of thefe fheets, are en- 
tirely of this nature, and are fo peculiarly adapted to fcenes of 
rural life, that a juft knowledge of them is confidered as a ne~ 
ceflary accomplifhment in gentlemen, who devote their vacant 


hours to the country. 
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« It would be needlefs to enlarge on the fatisfaions and ad- 
vantages they are capable of affording us. No profpect of na~ 
ture can awake more pleafing ideas in the imagination, than a 
landfkip, diftributed into verdant woods, and opening lawns,: 
with the diverfity of extended plains, flowery meadows, and 
clear flreams: the heart of a contemplative beholder melts into 
fecret raptures at the imchanting view, and he is immediately 
prompted to hail the Great Benefaftor who fheds fuch a pro- 
fufion of beauties around him. But when he likewife regards 
them as fo many rich magazines, intended for the accommo- 
dation. of his table, as well as for the improvement of his health, 
and the folace of his mind, he begins to think it a reproach to 
him to be unacquainted with the manner of acquiring thefe 
enjoyments that were created for his. ufe with fo much hbe- | 
rality ; and he is then convinced that hunting, fowling, fithing,. 
and riding, are more neceflary to his welfare than at ,firft he 
mightimagine.. | . 

_€ In order therefore to render thefe, and other rural recre- 
ations, as intelligible and familiar as poffible, we have carefully 
collected the. beit obfervations that have been made on each 
article ; we have confulted all authors on: this occafion, and 
have {elected every particular from them, that we thought would 
contribute to pleafure and improvement; and, as.we were de- 
firous to render this work as complete as. poffible, we have pre- 
vailed upon feveral gentlemen of diftinguifhed abilities and ex- 
perience, to favour us with a great number of interefling paf- 
fages, that we are perfuaded will be very acceptable and inftruc- 
tive to thofe who have an inclination to gain a,competent know- 
ledge of thefe agreeable fubjeéts. | 

* As our intention was to make this perfomance equally pers 
{picuous and regular, we have digefted ir into the form of a.dic- 
tionary, in which ‘we have, been careful to range under each 
nen every particular. peculiar, to it, fo as to illuftrate the ar- 
ticles in the molt effectual manner ; by. which means we have 
rendered the whole fo methodical and familiar, even toa com- 
mon comprehenfion, that we. flatter ourfelves we fhall not, be 
taxed with obfcurity in any material circumftance , neceflary to 
be uaderftgod,.. We may likewife venture. to .add, that-the plan 
ohare purfued,. through.the whole courfe of thefe sheets, will 
eafe the curious of the expence and trouble of .copfultisg a.num- 
ber,.of books written on. thefe. fubjects,. fince,..as, we-haye ale 
ready intimated, all imaginable care has been, taken tojexsratk 
from the moit approved authors, whatever,obferyations may_be 
neceflary.to.give our, readers a.clear.and expeditiqus.knomlecge . 
of all the diferent branches. of thefe pleafing secreations; as 
well as receipts from the different, authors.of effablifhed.repuz 
tation for the cure of mofl complaints ingident to horfes,,dogs,.&c. 
with proper inftruchions: for the.mok ignorant to;prevent, pheir 


being impoled.ou ip. porchafin hosfesy by defigning , dealers, ia 
per th mite . } . seit ; y d Lats? 7) 
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‘Angling, and the various other modes of frefh-water fifh- 
ing, form a variety of articles; all of which are clear and ex- 
plicit, and fome of them even new. ; <; 
The hunting the wild boar, and feveral other ferine ani- 
mals, is defcribed ina manner at leaft entertaining, though 
ufelefs.in this country. 
, Dogs form a variety of copious articles, of which we fhall 
prefent our readers with-that on pointers. 


“© POINTERS. Their great utility and excellence in fhooting 
partridges, moor, wr heath-game, which make them worthy our 
regard, are well:‘known. There is fo great a variety of pointers 
of different make and fize, and fome good of each kind ; that:it 
is no wonder men fhould differ in their opinions concerning 
them. The ‘pointers ‘beft approved are not fmall, nor ve 
large ; but fach as are well made, ‘light and ftrong, and will na- 
‘turally ftand. A {mall pointer, though ever fo good in his 
kind, can be but of little fervice in hunting, particularly through 
a ftrong piece of turnips, broom or heath; and the feet of a 
large heavy dog, will foon be tired by his own weight. *Tis 
Ls fora young fportfman to procure a dog that is well 

roken, and to enquire the method and words he has been ufed 
to ‘by his former mafter in breaking and hunting with him: 
otherwife the dog will have a new leffon to learn. But if a young 
f{portfman is defirous of breaking his own dogs, the following is 
‘the method advifed. — 

‘’ Having made choice of a whelp of a known good breed, be- 
‘gin when about three or four months old to teach him to couch 
at a piece of bread, cavfing him to lie, whilft you walk round 
him at fome diftance, and come nearer to him by degrees ; 
when: he has lain as long as ybu think proper, reward him with 
the piece of bread and {peak kindly to him. Teach him to 
' fetch and carry, to ‘bring a glove or a bird of any fort after 

you; always obferving to cheer him with kind expreffions 
whed he does weil, and check or fpeak roughly to him when 
he does not obey. Ule him to obey by whiftle and figns with 
your hand as much as poffible ; for it is a bad way to make more 
hallooing- in the field than is neceflary. When you chaftife him, 
it fhould be with awhip, fo as to make him rementber it, ufing 
a rough voice at the fame time; but the chaflifement fhould nor 
‘be too'fevere, and the words yon ufe to him as few as poflible. 
When he is about five months old, ufe him frequently to be tied 
up, let him have off his chain for half'an hour or an hour 
morning and evening. It is beft to give him his leffons in ‘a 
morning before you feed him, with your own hand, that it may 
feem as a reward, the more to endear you to him; but do not 
overfeed him. Take him out whenever you walk, fometimes 
deading him in a ftring; fuffer him to go a little before you, 
and fometimes behind; but when loofe never fuffer him to go 
far from you, unlefs you hunt with him; and oblige him to 
come to you at-the word back, or heres train him thus by con- 
igual leffons, till his attention is always on*you to know wa 
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heis todo. It will not be amifs frequently to fire of a littl® 
powder, and to make him lie down whilit you load again, 
which will not only teach him to ftand fire, but will alfo make 
him acquainted with his bufinefs in the field ; from the negle& 
of which he would frequently fpring birds whilft yop are load- 
Ang. At fix, feven, or eight months old (for all dogs will not 
begin to hant alike early) take him into the field the latter end 
of Auguf: and if you have an old ftaunch pointer, take him 
with you at firft to teach the other to hunt ‘off. When your old 
; £05 makes a point, if the young one be not near, bring him up 
by degrees ’till he {pring the birds, and let him enjoy the fcent; 
which will encourage him to hunt. When you find he knows 
birds, and will hunt, it is beft to take bim out alone; obferve 
which way the wind lies, and if you can conveniently, enter on 
that fide of the piece you intend to hunt in, which jis oppofite 
the wind, and do not fuffer your dog to go io before you, caft 
him off to the right or left, crofs before the wind, walking 
flowly the fame way ’till he be got to the fide of the piece, thea 
whifile or give the word back, at the fame time walkiog the 
contrary way, pointing with your hand the way you woald have 
him go; bring him back till he comes tothe other hedge or 
fide of che field; advancing forward ten or twelve yards, eve 
time he crofies you; repeat this till you have regularly bented 
through the whole field; by which means you will certainly 
find birds if there.be any. When he points, walk up to him, 
and go forware flowly towards the birds: when youthink you are 
within.a few yards of them, if they lie and your dog be fteady, 
walk in acircle round them, coming nearer by degrees "till you 
{pring the birds. If your dog runs after them (as,mof young 
- @ogs will do) check him with rough words; but if he continues 
doing fo you muit chaftife him {martly with your whip ‘till 
you break him of that.fault. It is very common.with young 
dogs that will ftand.at firft, afterwards, to break in and {pring 
the birds; which you muft never indulge him in, Put a few 
imal) fiones an your packet, and when + ftands, endeavour to 
head him, that is, to get before him, holding up your hand 
with a flone ready to throw at him, to deter him from f{pringing 
the birds, whilit you can walk round him; or if it be con- 
venient, take a.perfon with you on horfeback, and when your 
dog commits a fault, or does not obey your call’ or whiitle; 
Jet him ride after and whip him; and at the fame time, if you 
whiftle or call, he wili naturally come to you for proteétion, 
Thus he will learn to come to you, as he always fhould.do, 
when-he has committed a fault; for if he was. punifhed feverely 
by yourfelf, you would. find he would not come.,near you when 
he knew he had.done wrong: which would render it difficult to 
break him ; but if this method be obferved ; by harth words and 
moderate correction he will foon get the better of the foible and 
become ftlaunch. When he commits a fault, command~yowr 
temper in correcting him, and let it be without’ paffion, and 
let no fault provoke you to kick or ftrike fo as to hurt him, 
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. & The-breed of pointers which has been mixed with Englith 
fpaniels, fuch as are for fetting-dogs, (in order to have fuch as 
will ran faft and hunt brifkly) are according to the degrees of 
fpaniel in them, difficult to be made ftaunch, and many of them 
never will ftand well in .c y- ‘The method already given 
as the moft likely te fucceed with thefe, but I would by no 
ameans advife a young fportfman to meddle with fuch. If you 
find your dog refractory, and cannot eafily make him fand, 
yet find fome qualities that induce you to take 2 good deal of 
trouble with him (fuch as a very extraerdinary fagacity in feent 
and that of a ftrong bold hunter) when he knows birds well, you 
may hunt him with a ‘eather ftrap three or four yards. long, 
faftened to his collar, which ‘by his treading on it frequently 
will fhorten his fpeed, and render him the eafier to be ftopped, 
Some will huat him with a collar lined with another, through 
which feveral clout-headed nails are pat, the points inward, 
and a line faftened thereto: which will not only check his 
running too faft, but when he ftops, if the line be long enough 
for you to get fo near as to fet’ your foot on or take hold of it, 
if he-bolts forward ‘he will be pricked fo as to make him ré- 
member it, and will endeavour to avoid the repetition of that 
punifhment. You muft be wery ftri& with him, and not hunt 
dim in company with anyother dog, ’till he be quite ftaunch : 
it often cofts a great deal.of trouble to make him fo; but fuch 
dogs when broken, do often turn out the bett. 

© Some ate of opinion that the way to make pointers fland 
well in company is, when they are young, to take them out 
conftantly with your old ftqunch dogs, and they will learn by 
degrees to ftand both with or without company. But’ unlefs 
he is of a breed known to ftand naturally, you will find more 
: ae in breaking a viciows deg in company than by him- 

— 

~ € Jt is alfo common, not to begin to entet pointers *till near a 
ear old; becaufe nfing them very young‘ fhortens their {peed. 
Ei ppote there is truth in this maxim, and your dog’ fhould 
not hunt altogether fo faft, a fufficient amends will be made for 
his want of fwiftnefs, by hunting more carefully, nor’ will he 
fun upon birdsor pafs them unnoticed as doys which run very 
faft are apt to do, ; 

. The articles relative to horfes, horfemanthip, and farriery, 
are alfo numerous, and many of them valuable; particularly 
thofe refpeéting the age of .a.norfe, and rules for buying 


horfes. | 


Under the word Fournty, we find direAions for the manage- 
ment of a horfe in ‘travelling, which, om-account. of ithe in- 
formation it contains, we fhall admit toa place in our Review, 
»§ See that his fhoes be not too ftreight, or prefs his feet, but 
he exactly fhaped: and let him be thod fome days before you 
begin a journey, that they may be fettled to his feet. 
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¢ Obferve that he is furnifhed with a bitt proper for him,..and 
‘by no means too heavy, which may incline him to carry low, or 
to reft upon the hand when he grows weary, which horfemen call, 
making ufe of bis fifth leg. 
ie The mouth’ of the bitt fhould reft upon re bars about 
half a finger’s breadth from his tufhes, fo as not to. make him 
frnmble his lips; the curb fhould reft ‘in the hollow of his beard 
a little above the chin; and if it pall him, you mutt defend the 
place with a piece of buf or Other foft leather. 
 €-Fake notice that the faddle do not reft upon his withers, 
yeins, or ba¢k-bone, and that one part of it do not prefs his 
back more than another. 

«Some riders gall a horfe’s fides below the faddle with their 
ftirripeathers, efpecially if he be lean; ; to hinder it; you 
fhould’fix a leather-ftrap between the points of the fore and 
hind bows of the faddie, and make the: ftirrup-leather pafs over 
them. 

«Begin your journey with .fhort marches, efpecially if your 
horfe' has not been exercifed for a long time: fuffer him to ftale 
as often as you fiod him inclined, and not only fo, but i invite him 
to it ; but do not excite your mares to ftale, becaufe their vigour 
will be thereby diminithed, 

© Tt is adyifeable to ride very fofily, for a uatiey or. half an 

hour before you arrive at the inn, that the horfe not being too 
warm, nor out of breath, when put into the ftable, you may 
unbridle him ; but if your bufinefs obliges you to put on tharply, 
you malt then (the weather being warm) let him be walked ina 
-Inan’sthand, that he may cool by degrees ; otherwile if it be very 
cold, Jet him be covered with cloths, and walked up and down 
in fome place free from wind; but in cafe you have not the con- 
veniency of a fheltered walk, fable him forthwith, and let his 
whole body be tubbed and dried with fraw. 
‘® Although fome people will have their horfe’s legs rubbed 
gown with itraw as foon as they are brought into the ftable, 
thinking to {apple them by that means; yet it is one of the 
greateh « errors that can be committed, and produces no other 
effeéts than to draw down into the legs thofe humours that are 
always ftirred up ‘by ‘the faticue of the journey: not that. the 
rubbing of horfes legs is to be difallowed, on. the contrary, we 
highly approve of it, only would not have it done at. their, firk 
arrival, tue when they are perfectly cooled. 

‘ Being come to your inn, as foon as your horfe is partly 
d¥ivd, and¢eafes to beat in the flanks, let him be unbricled, 
his bitt wafhed, ‘cleanfed, and wiped, and let him eat. his hay 
at pleafure. 

*If-your horfe be very dry, and you have not given him water 
on thé road, give him oats wafhed in good mild ale. 

‘Phe duft'and fand wil! fometimes fo, dry the tongues and 
mouths of hories, that they lofe their appetites; in {uch cale give 
gem bran well moiiened with water, to caol and refreth their 
mouths ; 
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‘mouths; or wafh their mouths and tongues with a wet {punge, 
to oblige them to eat. 

¢ The foregoing dire&tions are to be obferved after moderate 
riding, but if you have rid exceffive hard, unfaddle your horfe, 
‘and {ctape off the fweat with a fweating-knife, or fcraper, hold- 
ing it with both hands, and going always; with the hair; then 

om his head and ears with a Jarge hair-cloth, wipe him alfo 
between the fore-legs and hind-legs; in the mean while, : his 
body fhould be rubbed all over with ftraw, efpecially under his 
‘belly and beneath the faddle, till he is thoroughly dry. 

¢ That done, fet on the faddle again, cover him, and if you 
have a warm place, let him be gently led up and.down in it, 
for a quarter of an hour, but if not, let him dry where he 
ftands. 

‘ Or you may unfaddle him immediately; ferape off. the 
fweat; let theoftler take a little vinegar in his mouth and {quire 
it into the horfes; thenrub his head, between the fore and 
hind legs, and his whole body, till he is pretty dry.; let him not 
drink till thoroughly cool and has eat afew oats ; for many, b 
drinking too foon have been fpoiled. Set the faddle in the fun 
or by a fire in order to dry the pannels, . 

« When horfes are arrived in an inn, a man fhould, before 
they are unbridled, lift up their feet, to fee whether they want 
any of their fhoes, or if thofe they have do not reft upon 
their fides, afterwards he fhould piek and clear them of the 
earth and gravel, which may be got betwixt their fhoes and 
foles, : 

‘ Ifyou water them abroad, upon their return. from the river, 
caufe their feet to be ftopped with cow-dung, which will eafe 
the pain therein; and if it be in the evening, let the dung con- 
tinue in their feet all night, to keep them foft and in good con- 
dition; bat if your horfe have brittle feet, it. wall. be requifite 
to anoint the fore-feet, at the on-fetting of the hoofs,.with 
butter, oil, or hog’s-greafe, before you water him, in,.the 
morning, and in dry weather they fhould be alfo. greafed at 
noon, . : ¥ 
‘’ Many horfes, as foon as unbridled, inftead of, eating lay 
themfelves down to reft, by reafon of the great pain they have 
in their feet, fo that a man is apt to think them fick, butif, he 
looks to their eyes, he will fee they are lively and good, and if 
he offers them meat as they.are lying, they will eat, it very wil- 
lingly ; yet‘if he handles their feet, he will find them extremely 
hot, which difcovers their fuffering in that part. 

‘© You muft therefore fee if their thoes do not reft upon their 
foles, which is fomewhat difficult to . be certainly knowan,, with- 
Out unfhoeing them, but if you take off theirfhoes, then look 
to the infide of them, and you may, perceive that, thofe | parts 
which’ reft upon the foles, are more {mooth and shining than,the 
others; in this cafe you are to pare their feet in, thofe parts, 
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and fix on their thoes again, anointing the hoofs, and Ropping 
the foles, with fealding hot black pitch or tar. 

‘ After a long day’s journey, at night feel your. horfe’s back, 
if it be pinched, galled, or {welled, (if you do not immediately 
difcover it, perhaps you may after fupper) there is nothing bet- 
ter than to rub it with good brandy and the white of anegg. If 
the galls are between the legs, ufe the fame remedy; but if the 
oftler rubs him well between the legs he will {eldom be galled in 
that part. ) 

‘ fn order to preferve horfes after travel, take thefe few ufe- 
ful inftructions, When you are arrived from a journey, imme- 
diately draw the two heel nails of the fore-feet; and, if it bea 
large fhoc, then four: two or three days after you may blood 
him in the neck, and feed him for ten or twelve days only 
with wet bran, without giving him any oats; but keep him well 
littered. 

‘ The reafon why you are to draw the heel-nails, is becaufe 
the heels are apt to fwell, and if they are not thus eafed, the 
fhoes would prefs and ltreighten them too much : ’tis alfo advife- 
able to ftop them with cow-dung for a while, but do not take the 
thoes off, nor pare the feet, becaufe the humours are drawn down 
by that means. * . | 

‘ The following bath will be very serviceable for preferving 
your horfe’s legs, Take the dung of acow or ox, and make ¢ 
thin with vinegar, fo as to be of the confiftence of thick broth, 
and having added a handful of fma}t falt, rub his fore-legs from 
the knees, and the hind legs from the gambrels, chafing them 
well with and againft the hair, that the remedy may fink in and 

ftick to thefe parts, that they may be all covered over with ir, 
Thus leave the horfe till morning, not wetting his Jegs, but 
giving him his water that evening jn a pail: next morning lead 
him to the river, or wafh his legs in well-water, which is very 
good, aad will keep them from {welling.’ : 


The hunting the hart or ftag is very fully defcribed, and 
affords an’entertuining article; but the chace of the hare, and 
that ‘of: the fox, are lefs fkillfully treated, efpecially the latter; 
which is the more to be regretted, that it is the favourite 
amufement of modern fportimen. 

Under the head, bhunting-horfe, we meét with abundance 
of ufeful hints, though the treatment in general is old. 

Tbofe who delight in racing. and cocking, will alfo find 
here a number.of articles for their purpofe, =. 
‘ Under the word Terms, we ace prefented with, the tech 
nical terme and phrafes ufed- by -huntfmen and> falconers. 
Under “thofe of Rabbits, “Pigeons, and Poultry, the notable 
houleivite, we believe, will be gratified with ufeful inform- 


ation. 
* Birds 
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_ Birds likewife form the fubje& of a number of articles; as 
a fpecimen of which we fhall ‘lay before our readers that on 
the nightingale. | 


¢ The nightingale has the {uperiority above al! other birds, in 
zefpect to her finging with fo much variety, the fweeteft and mot 
melodioufly of all others. . } 

© Nigntingales appear in England, about the beginning of 
April, none as yet knowing where their habitations is[are]} auring 
the winter feafon ; and they ufually make their nefts abour a foot 
and a half, or two feet above ground, either.in thick guick- fet 
hedges, or in beds of nettles where old quick-fet hedges have 
been thrown together, and nettles grown through: and make 
them of fuch materials as the place affords: but fome have 
found their nefts upon the ground, at the bo\tom of hedges, and 
amongft wafte grounds; and fome upon banks that have been 
raifed, and then overgrown with thick grafs. As for the num- 
ber of their eggs, it is uncertain, fome haying three or four, 
and fome five, according to the ftrength of their bodies; and 
thofe that make their neits in the fammer, have fometiaies fevea 
or eight: but they have young ones commonly in the beginning 
of May. 

¢ The night agale that is beft to be kept, fhould be of the 
earlieit birds in the fpring, they becoming more perfe in their 
fongs, and allo hardier, for the old one has more time to fing over, 
or continue longer in finging than thofe that are later bred, and 
you may have better hopes of their living. The young ones muf 
not be taken out of their nefts tili they are indifferently well 
feathered, not too little nor too much, for if the lalt, they 
wili be fullen, and in the other cafe they are apt to die, and.at 
the beft they are as much longer in bringing up. 

_£ Their meat may be made of lean beef, iheep’s heart, or bul- 
lock’s heart, the fat fkin whereof that covers it, mult firt be 
pulled off, and the finews taken out as clean as poffibly ; then 
foak a quantity of white bread in water, and chop ic fmall; as 
it were for micced meat, then witha flick take up the quantity 
of .a grey pea, and give every one three or four fuch. gobbles 
in an hour’stime, «s long as they fhall endure to abide in theig 
—. °  - 

‘ When they begin to grow ftrong, and ready to fly out, pot 
them into the cagé with feveral perches for them to fit upon, 
lined with fome green baize, for they are at firit fubje& to the 
cramp ; and put fome fine mofs or hay at the bottom of the 
cage, for them to fit on when they pleafe; always obferving 
to keep them as clean asx) may be, foraf they are brought up 
pattily, they, as well:as. ail other birds, will. always ve fo; 
fome fuffer no. day-light. to come to them only on one: fide ; 
otbers, moré.curious, line their cages on three fides with green 
baize. 

‘ For the difeafes incident to this delightful bird; as night- 
ingales grow extraordinary fat, both abroad in fields, as well as 
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in hoofes where they are caged up, you are to obferve, it is 
very dangerous when it begins to abate, if they do not fin 
therefore they muft be kept very warm upon the falling of their 
fat, and muft have fome {affron given them in their meat and 
avater: but when they ure perceived to grow fat, they muft be 
purged two or three times a week with fome worms that are 
taken out of Pigeon-houfes, for four or five weeks together ; 
and give them two or three fpeckled fpiders a-day, as long as 
they laft, which fpiders are found in Auguft. Ifthey grow me- 
Jancholy, put into their water or drinking-pot, fome white fu- 
‘gar-candy, with a flice or two of liquorice ; aiid if they {till com- 
plain, put into their pot fix or eight chives of faffron, continuing 
to give them fheep’s heart and pafte, alfo three or four meal- 
worms a day, and afew ants and their eggs: farther boil a new- 
daid egg very hard, mince it fmaH, and ftrew it amongft the 
ants and their.eggs. : 

* Nightingales that have been kept two or three years in a 
cage are very fubje& to the gout, in that cafe you muft take them 
out and anoint their feet with frefh butter or capon’s greafe three 
or four days together, which 3s a certain cure. 

* The chief thing that caufes moft of the difeafes, is for want 
of keeping them clean’ and neat, whereby their feet become 
clogged, and their claws rot off, which brings the gout and 
cramp upon them; be fure twice a week to let them have gra- 
vel about the bottom of the cage, which muft be very dry when 
at fs putin, as it will not then be fubjedt to clog. 

* Thefe birds are alfo fubje&t to apofthumes and breakings 
out above their eyes and nebs, for which you are alfo to ufe 
butter and capon’s greafe. To raife nightingales when they 
are very bare, give them new eggs chopt very fmall, amongit 
their fheep’s heart and paite, or hard eggs, aad when they are 
yecovered, bring them to ordinary diet again, that you may 
continue to maintain them in their former plight; but as foon 
as you perceive them growing fat, give them no more eggs. 

+ There is another difeafe incident to thofe birds, called. the 
ftreightne{s, or flrangling in the breaft ; which proceeds very 
often for want of care in preparing their food, by mixing fat 
meat therewith; and may be perceived by the beating pain 
ahey were not accuftomed to, which abides in this part, and by 
his often gaping and opening his bill ; it may alfo be occafioned 
by-fome finew or thread of the fheep’s heart (fer want of fhred- 
ing with a fharp knife) that hangs in his throat, or that many 
times clings about his ‘tongue, whsch makes him forfake his 

-meat and grow poor in a very fhort time, efpecially in the 
Spring, and when he is in the fong-note: as foon as you per- 
ceive the fymptoms, take him gently out of his cage, Open his 
dil} with a quill or pin, and unloofen any dtring or loofe piece 
of flefhthat may hang about his tongue or throat, and when yon . 
ave taken it away, give him fome white fugar-candy in‘ his 
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water, or eHe diffolveit and moiften his meat with it, which 


will prove a prefent remedy. 3 

_ € All thatisto be faid more concerning this melodious bird, is 
touching the length of his life; fome live but one, fome three, 
fome five, and others anto eight and twelve years; and they 
fing rather better and better for the fir eight years, but then 
they decline by degrees, but if they have good keepers, it will 
prolong their lives three or four years: and where chere is one 
kept in a cageantil that age, an hundred die; yet the care of 
fome have been fuch, that it has been known nightingales have 
lived to be fifteen years old, and to continue finging, more or 
lefs, for the moft part of the time.’ 


In a work fo multifarious, a uniformity of execution is not 
to be expected; but upon the whole, we may recommend 
this mifcellany as an entertaining and ufeful book to the young 
ijportfman ; and it is the more valuable, that it preferves mapy 
ancient paftimes which are now difufed. 

We with, however, that the editors had not fuffered fuch 
paflages as the following, fo inconfiftent. with the praétice of 
a true fport{man, to efcape their motice.. Under the .head, 
Hare-hunting, we are advifed, ‘ according to the : feafon and 
the nature of the place where the hare is accuftomed to fit, 
there beat with your hounds, and {tart her; which is much 
better fport than trayling of -her from her relief to her form.” 
Likewife, under the article, Shooting; ‘ whether the game be 

fying, or in a. hedge, or tree, always endeavour to fhoot as 
near you poffibly can, with the wind, and rather fideways or 
behind the fowl than in their faces ; or (hoot at a fingle bird, if 
‘you can. compafs more within your level,’ : 

- We alfo with, that many of the ancient, and, now illegal 
methods of deftroying game had been treated lefs explicitly, ; , 
as poachers may thence be rendered more expert in their clan- 
deftine practices, and their number perhaps be increafed, 
This objection, however, affects rather the tendency thanpthe. 
merit of the work, which, it muft be acknowledged, contains. 
more ufeful information, in lefs compafs, than any other book 
on the fubjeé& in the Englifh language. The volume is fiir~ 
nifhed with various plates of nets, pitfals, traps, &c. and the 
frontifpiece exhibits the reprefentation of a beautiful horfe, 
which, being marked in its different parts, with figures that 
ate explained inthe courfe of the work,. ferves at.once for or- 
hament and ufe, 
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An Effay on the Tnimateriality and Immortality. of the Soul; ad its 
Inplindive Senfe of Good and Evil; in Oppofttion to the Opinions ad+ 
vanced in the Efjays introdu&ory to Dr. Prieftley’s Abridgement of 
Dr. Hartley’s Objervations on Man. To which are added, Stric- 
tures on Dr. Hartley’s Theory; Thoughts on the Origin of Evil 3 
and Proof of the contradscory Opinions of Dr. Prieftley’ and’ bis 
Author. With an Appendix, in Anfuwser to Dr. Prieftiey’s Dif= 
quifitions on Matter and Spirit, 8vo. 5s. Boards. Dodfley. 


rpue defign of this writer is, to fhew the falfity, and the 

~ pernicious confequences of fome.of the doétrines, advanc- 

ed by Dr. Prieftley, in his Effays prefixed to Hartley’s Obfer- 
vations on Man; particularly his arguments in favour of the 

materiality of the human foul. This notion, he apprehends, 

js inconfiftent with the creed of a deift, and with that belief of 
a future ftate, which is derived from the light of nature; in 
confiftent likewife with revelation ; and attended with fome ab- 

fird confequences, arifing from the changes our bodies con- 

tinually undergo ; which, upon the principles of Dr, Prieftley, 

-would deftroy our identity, &c. | 

It is now generally allowed, that every living creature is en- 

dowed with an immaterial intelligences Becaufe, if it be ad- 

mitted, that brutes have a material foul, it muft alfo be af- 
firmed, that the power of moving, and ‘the faculty of thinks: 
ing, are not incompatible with matter. If matter be capable 

of tifing to a certain point of knowledge and underftanding, 
by fubtilizing this matter farther, it may rifé to a higher de- 
gree of perfection ; from an oyfter it may reach to a dog, from 

a. $98: to a peafant, from a peafant to a philofopher. Our au- 

thor has made a remark, relative to this point, which we fhall 

quote, as itfalls within the notice of the moft ordinary obferver. 


« Lhavé been often greatly entertained by taking flies out of 
water—and obferving ail their endeavours to relieve themfelves 
from their diftrefs. At. firt—whilft quite wet—they content 
themfelves with only crawling-——and trailing their wings, which 
have clung clofe to the body—till, by proceeding fome way, a 
good deal of the water has been left behind in their track. The 
- little animal, (having flood ftill feveral times, as if to confidér 
whether hé''was yet free enough to hope for fuccefs from his at- 
tempts) then crouches- down: clofe to the ground, and moves a 
little| forward, in order to wipe his belly —this he repeats feveral 
timesis He then ftands ftill—and: raifing himfelf ov, his legs, 
twits -his, two -fore legs acrofs each other, frequently putting 
them over his-head, and, round his neck, and conftantly after- 
wards rubbing his legs againft each other, to remove the wet 
which they had wiped from the head, &c. He next does the 
fame with his two hind legs—and with them he wipes his wings 
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on both fides—and having at laft fucceeded in getting them 
foofe from his body, he fhakes them, and wipes them with his. 
kegs,—again walks.on—every now and then prefling his belly to 
the ground, and cleaning himéelf with his fore feet, and his 
hind, alteroately—till finding himfelf fofficiently dry, he flies 
away. . lhe greateft philofopher could not pofibly take more 
effectual methods to clean. and dry himfelf ; and perceiving fuch 
evident proofs of thought, even in a fly, I conclude it to have 
fomething in its compofition——diftin& from matter.’ 


‘Though this writer admits of an immaterial principle in 
brutes, he difbelieves their future exiftence, becaufe, he fays, 
they are evidently incapable of enjoying mental pleafures, 

Having pointed out fome of the pernicious confequences, 
which, he fays, attends the doétrine of materialifin, he pro- 
ceeds to examine the principal arguments-urged by Dr. Prieft< 
Jey in fupport of his opinion, that his * mind is no more in his 
body than it is in the moon,’ 

« Dr, Prieftley, fays he, muft appear to every thinking perfon 
a ftriking example of that infatuation to which homan nature is 
liable, when he fo far lofes fight of his reafon, 48 to argue in 
fupport of the do€trine of vibrations, and affociation of the ideas, 
and yet deny our having thinking principles, diftin& from mat- 
ter ; though the idéa of fach vibrations and affociation neceffa- 
tily implies a'mhind, which is to be fenfible of thofe vibrations, 
and is to afforiate thofe ideas. . : 
‘© His not:being able to comprehend how matter can confine 
fpirit, and yet be diftinét from it, feems to be his chief reafon 
for difbelieving he has.a mind any. more in his body, thanin the 
moon ;. yet ,he.makes no difficulty of believing what he is 
certainly as. unable to explain, how more matter can think, 
reafon, and adore. He ridicules our credulity in beliéving, 
that we have immaterial, thinking principles, métély on ac- 
count of the incomprehenfibility of the creed, and yet he pre+ 
fents us with another in itsftead, which he maf confefs is at leat 
4s incomprehenfible !” 


The author, in the next place, endeavours to fhew, that 
confcience is not, as Dr, Prieftley reprefents ‘it, the refult of 
education, habit, and cuftom ;_ but an inftruative fenfe of good 
and evil, interwoven in our nature by the Creator, 

Among other arguments, in favour of this opinion, he in- 
fifts on the. abfurdity of fuppofing, that the Creator would im- 
prefs the whole irrational creation with various inftin&s,: points 
ing out to them what is neceffary for their welfare, and the 
continuation of their fpecies, and yet leave mankind without 
any internal fenfe of what may promote his prefent and future 
happinefs, : : 

« Why 
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¢ Why (continues he) fhould we fuppofe that the Deity néver a&y 
upon our minds, when we know that he is never a moment abfent 


- from us ?----We are certain that he is continually within us, and 


around us, or our hearts muft ceafe to beat---and that it is hig 
energy, alone, which every inftant prolongs life---Is the fuppo- 
fition, then, of his impreffing pain and pleafure on oar minds 
(according as we offend, or pleafe him) fo very unreafonable in 
Dr. Prieftley’s opinion, when he recolledts that the Deity ‘fills all 
fpace with his prefence, and that we breathe in the midft of his 
effence? If he is expanded throughout the univerfe, and per- 
vades every particle of matter, how can Dr. Prieftley imagine 
it poflible for minds, fo intimately blended with his effence, (as 
ours muft be) to be infenfible of his approbation and difplea- 
fure ? The idea appears to me as unphilofopbical as it is irreli- 
gious!’ suf 

Dr. Hartley was fully convinced, that if the do&rine of affo- 
ciation of ideas is admitted, it muft infeparably draw after it 
that of neceflity; and therefore, he laboured. to reconcile ne- 
ceffity with the divine juftice, goodnefs, and mercy. — For this 
purpofe he divided free-will into two kinds, philofophical and 
practical, or popular; admitted our pofleffing the latter, but 
denied our having the former; imagining that by this expedi- 
ent, he had fet men at liberty to do good or evil, and, at the 
fame time, maintained that neceflity, which was the confe- 
quence of his hypothefis.—In oppofition to this notion our au- 
thor undertakes to demonftrate, that Dr. Hartley’s diftin@ion 
between the two kinds of free-will, is imaginary, and that if 
we poffefs the one we muft neceffarily poffefs the other. 

If, fays he, we are influenced by motives, we have a power 
within our breafts, by which we can at pleafure have recourfe 
to other motives, and examine by which mioiives it is beft to 
be influenced ; we then by recovering popular free-will, re- 
gain pofleffion of philofophical. 

In the next chapter the author acccunts for the origin of evil 
upon this allowed principle, that man is a free agent. 

Dr. Prieftley lias declared, that his chief motive for having 
abridged Dr. Hartley’s work was, in order to render the doc- 
tor’s theory more*intelligible and more inviting. This writer 
however infifts, that Dr. Prieftley has maintained opinions di- 
rectly oppofite to Dr, Hartley’s, with refpe& to the immateri- 
ality and immortality of the foul; and that fo far from having 
rendered his- work more intelligible, or more inviting, he has 
made it uwxintelligible, by endeavouring to remove the imma- 
terial principle, which muft be prefuppofed to affociate ideas, 
and to be conicious of vibrations ; and uwinwiring, by leaving 
out the moft entertaining, as well as inftructive pages of Dr. 
Hartley’s two volumes; and by giving us only the moft ab- 
firufe 
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trufe parts, with his very cenfurable opinion about the doétrine 
of neceffity, which cannot be believed without doing great 
mifchief, 

To this effay is fubjoined an appendix in anfwer to Dr. 
Prieftley’s Difquifitions on Matter and Spirit. | 

Though there are fome points in this controverfy, on which 
different writers may entertain different opinions, without 
_ abfurdity ; though it may be faid, in oppofition to what is here 
advanced, that the fcheme of Dr. Pricftley does not neceffarily 
exclude the deift from the hopes of another life, yet the author 
has undoubtedly fuggefted many juft obfervations; and in the 
courfe of his enquiry, has given us fome animated reflections on 
the natural evidence of a future exiftence, the providence of 
God, the abfurdity of imputing the fin of mankind to the fall 
of Adam, the wifdom and goodnefs of the Deity in the con- 
ftitution of human nature, and other important topics, which 
occafionally fell in his way. 
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us Ecclefafticum vetus, five Thorlacoketillianum, conflitutum Anno 
Chr. MCXXIII. Kriftinrettr Hin Gamli edr Porlaks oc Ketils 
Bifcupa.—Ex MSS. Legati Magnzani cum Verfone Latina, Lec- 
tionibus variantibus, Notis, Collatione cum Fure Canonico, Furibus 
Ecclefiafticis exoticis, indiceque vocum edit. Grimus Johannis Tor- 
kelin, (Ifl.) 8vo; Copenhagen. 


NEXI to the laws of Canute the Great, this ecclefiaftical law of 
the Icelandic church, is the moft ancient of all the extant nor- 
thern laws. It was originally drawn up by the bifhops Thorlac 
Runolf, and Ketill Thorftan, and ratified and confirmed in 1122, by 
a full affembly of the ftates of the then commonwealth of Iceland. 
It contains a great variety of characteriftical features of the age and 
nation for which it was enacted, and will therefore prove intereft- 
ing, not only to antiquarians and northern hiftorians, but alfo to 
philofophers. ike 

The editor has collated five different MSS. of the original, and 
accompanied it with an elegant Latin tranflation and inttructive 
notes, 

The fpirit of thefe laws is indeed in general the fame which pre- 
vails in the ecclefiaftical laws framed for other countries during the 
fame age, but modified by many ‘principles peculiar to, and dic- 
tated, or, at leaft, occafioned by, the climate of Iceland; fuch are 
for inftance, the cafuiftical regulations, how far fea water, or 
even {now, may be ufed as a fuccedaneum to water in baptifm? 
The prohibition of intermarriages amongft relations is here alfo ex- 
tended fome degrees farther, than in the common: canohical law. 
It is likewife remarkable that the difcipline of the Icelandic church 
was not enforced by the fame kind of punifhments then ufually 
prefcribed by the ecclefiaftical laws of other countries, fuch as the’ 
excommunication, &c. but by pecuniary fines, and by exile; a 
dreadful punifhment, it feems, for natives of even Iceland iffelf! 

- Vou. XLVI, Sept. 1778, Q. Traité 
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Fraité fur I’ Art des Siéges et les Machines des Anciens, on P on trous 
wera.des Comparaifons de leurs Méthodes avec celles des Modernes, 
des preuves de I’ Unité des Principes, G les Motifs de la Difference dans 
Ll’ Application, Par M. Joly de Maizeroy, Lieut. Col. de I’ Inf. 
1 Vol. Svo. with Plates. Paris. 


ME: de Maizeroy has already diftinguithed himfelf by feveral 
* other valuable works on the artof war. Inthe prefent, be in- 
- tends to colie&t the methods of the ancients in the attack and de- 
feace of fortified places, under one point of view ; to compare them 
with thofe of the moderns; to thew the unity.of the principles of 
both ; and the motives of the difference in their refpective applica- 
tion: a fure niethod of rendering the ftudy of ancient poliorcetics 
acceffible, inftruétive, and ufefui, to modern military officers. 

For this purpofe he has divided his work into four fections. In 
the: firft, he begins with thewing in what manner towns were an- 
ciently inclofed, and what means or machines were employed to at- 
tack or todefendthem. He traces the origin of thefe military ma- 
chines in the Eat ; but obferves that they were greatly improved 
by the Greeks, efpecially four hundred years before the Chriftian 
zxra. He points out the means employed by the Greeks in the at- 
tacks, and illuftrates them with examples of feges by fea and land, 
From the Greeks he. proceeds to the Romans, who were alfo very flow 
in completing their poliorcetics. None of their fieges anterior to 
their war with Pyrrhus, deferves any notice by a modern engineer. 
Their firft machines were employed againft the town of Lilybeum 
in Sicily. But from this period, induftry enlightened by expe- 
rience, and encouraged by rewards, improved that art, and formed 
it into a fyftem fit and worth to be ftudied. 

Ia the tecond fection, he treats of fudden and quick attacks and 
{calings, and illuftrates them with examples. He thews their difference 
from the proceedings at regular fieges, with which-they are:almoft 
always confounded byhifiorians ; and explains feveral technical terms. 

An the third fection, he proves: that the ancients did not form 
their attacks by means of trenches. He confiders the art of fieges 
during the Jaier times of antiquity ; treats of the ule .of mines by 
the ancients, and of the origin of thoie that are now.in ule... Mines 
were employed iu the earlielt ages, and originally contrived by the 
befiegess for the purpofe of lapping and overturning the foundations 
of the walls, and of thas gaining a breach, by which they might 
penetrate into, or furprize the town, . Mr. De Maizeroy explains 
and exempiifes likewile ail che different ufes made of mines, down 
to the present times. 

The fourth fection treats of the projectile machines of the an- 
cients; of their origin; their progreis; their ule; their conftruc- 
tions, and theig proportions; he determines and illaftrates:their {e- 
vera! refpective pames, which had hitherto been involved in great 
obfeurity ;. and explains. their mechaniim. This very .important 
part of the poligicctics he has copied icom his own “ Traité des 
Machines de Jet,” which was originaliy anferted in the firkt edition 
of the tranflatien of the Military Inttiucutions of the Emperor:Leo, 
in, two volumes octavo 5 but which he has here greatly.augmented 
and improved. . is es ; 

The.appendix fubjoined to the. work, contains a variety of difqui- 
fitions and difcuflions on feveral of its parts ; difcuffions defigned for 
confuting errors, or clearing up doubts, but too long to be placed 
in the body.efthe work. Thele treat of the fambuc ; of the.ardent 
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mirrors of Archimedes; of the ftruéture of the ditches of fortified 
places; of the dimenfions of the towers; of the teftudo and its 
{prings 3 of Mr. de Follard’s miftakes on this fubjeét, as they appear 
rom the ancient meafurements of the height of towers; of the 
= of the machines, and of the length of the ftadium, and the 
cubit. 

After this enumeration of the contents of this ufeful work, it 
would be needie{s to recommend it to the attention of readers of an- 
cient authors, as an excelient guide and commentary on military 
details ; or to modern military officers, as a fource of additional re- 
flexions and lights on the attack and defence of fortifications. 





Analefia critica in Scriptores veteres Greecos et Latinos. Fafciculus I. 
quo continentur: 1. Notitia Poetarum Epigrammatographorum, quo- 
rum Nomina et Fragmenta in Anale&is Brunckianis exfiant. 2. Sup- 
plementum Commentariorum Kuftathii iz Dionyhii Periegefin. 3. Auc« 
tarium emendationum in Oppiani Cynegeticas; @ 4: Di/putatio de 
dubiqg Carminum Orphicorum AuGoritate et Vetuflate. Edidit. Jos 
Gottlob Schneider. 8v0. Trajecti ad Viadrum. 


PRofefior Schneider has already proved himfelf a learned and ju- 
dicious criti¢ by-his former publications. In the prefent collec- 
tion of fhort treatifes he prefernts his readers, under the firft head 
with the accounts of the perfons, lives, and ages of the following 
poets: Afclepiades, Hermodorus, Antagoras, Philoxenus Samius, 
Philetas, Mnafalcas,- Theodoridas, Hedylas, Alczus Meflenius, 
Lentulus Getulicus, Diodorus Zonas, Bianor, and Boethus; care- 
fully colleéted and drawn up in the manner of Fabricius ; and gives 
them hopes for a continuation of thefe accounts. 

2. The fupplement to the Commentaries of Euftathius is taken 
from a MS. of the Royal Library at Paris, No. 2218, comprifing, 
befides Lycophron’s Caifandra, Oppian, and fome books of Porphy- 
rius, Dionyfius, wit Euftathius’s Commentary ; beginning withv, 882. 

‘4. Thethwd head comtains fupplearents to the author's edition 
of Oppian, drawn from books which he could not procure before ; * 
and which enabled him-to revife and correét his critical account of 
the older editions of Oppian, and to fubjoin fome farther critical 
notes, partly of his own, end partly felected from the more ancient 
editions. 3 

q. The lat differtation is chiefly levelled againf the late profeffor 
Gefner, who, with many ater learned men, had afcribed the 
poems extan! under the name of Orpheus, to the Thracian Orphes 
us, and confequently confidered them aa genuine. Whereas pro- 
feffor Schneider, on the contrary, thinks them to be the compofi- 
tions of fome later Piatonift, who falfely afcribed them to Orpheus, 
in order to fupport his own myftical doétrines by the authority of 
fo famous a name. 





Notice des Hommes les plus célébres de la Faculté de Médecine enl Université 
de Paris, depuis 1110, juigu'en 1750 inciufivement, extraite en plus 
grande Partie du Manucrit de feu MM. IT homas-Bernard Bertrand, 
fomnuniqué par M. jon fils; rédicée par M. Jacques Albert Hafon, 
Gc. pour fervir de Suite, GF de Complément al H ftoire abrégee de la 
Faculté, fous le Nom d’ Eloge hifiorique, avec des Remarques étendues. 
4to. Paris. 
HIS entertaining book is divided into three parts or periods. 
.. The firft comprehends the notice of the moit eminent PariGan 
2 phyficians, 
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phyficians, from the beginning of the eleventh century fo the end” 
of the fifteenth. The moft celebrated French Phyfician within this 
period was Arnaud de Villeneuve, or Arnaldus de Villanova, who, 
in 1250, joined the knowledge of chemiltry with the practice of phy- 
fic, and difcovered the diftillation of wine into brandy. ° 

The fecond period comprifes the phyfical worthies who flourifhed 
in the 16th and 17th century; efpecially the famous Fernel, firft 
phyfician to Henry the fecond, by whom his talents and {kill were 
moft munificently rewarded. He received of that king forty thou- 
fand gold crowns (écus d’or), and of Catherina de Medicis ten thou- 
fand crowns (écus) every time fhe had lain in. His medical prac- 
tice yielded him twelve thoufand, (worth now forty Satan 
livres a year. The learned Duret one of his fucceffors, was ftilk 
more highly favoured. When he married his daughter to Arnaud 
de Il’Ifle, profeffor of the Arabic language, the walked to church be- 
tween Henry the third on her right, and her father on her left 
hand. That king alfo honoured the wedding entertainment with 
his prefence; and as a proof of bis royal affection, made the bride 
a prefent of all the gold and filver plate ufed at the featt. 

The third period contains the memoirs. of the moft eminent 
French phy“cians, under the reigns of Lewis the XIV. and XV. fuch 
as Tournefort, Lémery, Geoffroi, Winflow, Aftruc, &c. Lewis 
XIV. was likewife very munificent to his phyficians and furgeons. 
After the operation of his fiftula, in 1687, he gave M. d’Acquin, 
his firft phyfician, 100,000 francs ; to Mr. Fagon 80,000 francs 5 
and to Mr. Felix, his firft furgeon, who had performed the opera- 
tion, fifty thoufand écus, or crowns. 

Mott of the eulogies in this third part are‘extracted from the late 
Mr. de Fontenelle’s elegant Eloges des Académiciens. 





— ————____ Le Py 
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Objervationum Medicarum de Phthifi in Collegio praecipue clinico cole 
~ ‘Uefarum Decuria, @ Franc. Henr. Meinolph. Wilhelm. so, 
Wirtzburgh, 





A Colleétion of cures of a difeafe commonly thought incurable, by 
44 an author who appears very fanguine in his hopes, and fome- 
times fanciful in his advice; for inftance, when he propofes that 
every phthifical mother ought to fuckle her children herfelf; be- 
«aufe a phthifical woman, atter having tried, during her pregnancy, 
many remedies without any effect, was after her delivery fo fortu- 
‘mate as perfectly to recover, while, notwithftanding all remon- 
ftrances, the fuckled her child herfelf.—He muft therefore be read 
“cum grano faiis. 


L’ Heroifme del’ Amitié; David & Jonathas, Poéme en quatre Chants, 
On y a jeint plufeurs Piéces tant en vers qu’ en Profe, fur differens fun 
jets. Par M.t Abbé Bruté, Cenfeur Royal. 12mo. Paris, 4 


Inthe poem on David's and Jonathan's heroical friendfhip, Mr. 
Bruté has introduced fome fictions, and endeavoured to give his 
profe a poetical colouring ; but fortunately he has not hazarded 
‘any alteration in David's complaints on Saul’s and Jonathan's 
death. ‘Thefe are indeed too natural, and too affecting, not to be 
injured 
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anjured by any alteration; and are one of the.fineft piflages, not 
only in Mr. B's poem, but in the whole Bible itfelf. 

After this profe poem we find a collection of feveral pieces of 

oetry on various fubjects: Seven Odes on the Seven Sacraments of 
he Roman Catholic Church,—a nice and difficult theme: thena 
very faint and diftant imitation of a moft excellent ode of the jate 
Mr. De Haller on the Death of his firftt Lady ; .a free Tranflation of 
the Canticle of Mofes: * audite cceli, que loquor ;” fucceeded by 
an eflay in profe, entitled, “* Rémarques fur |’ Ecriture Saintes, at. 
tribuées 4 Longin ;” (another pretended difcovery of a Greek MS.) 
The volume conciudes with an’ epiftie to a Freethinker on his 
writings againft religion; and the author's epiitle to his filter, a 
nun, on his retirement to Montmorenci, 


Mufei Capitolini antique Infcriptioves a Francifco Eugenio Quafeo, 
Alexandrino ejufdem Mufei Curatore P. nunc primum conjun&im 
edite, notifque illuftrate. Vol: 1-1. 4t0. Rome. 


Many of the ancient infcriptions preferved in the Capitoline Mu- 
fum were indeed already publifhed feparately in various works, 
treatifes, and periodical publications ; but many of them were in- 
correctly printed, and many deftitute of illuftrations. Marchefe 
Guaco, prefident of that mufeum, has therefore undertaken to 
scopy them with the greateft fidelity and accuracy, to correct the 
errors that have crept into other copies, and to mention the place 
of each. He has alfo ranged them under proper clafles, or chap- 
ters, and fubjoined their explanations, or quotations of books, in 
which they are explained. The firft volume is dedicated to the 
pope, and contains three chapters: 1ft. Of the Names and Attri- 
butes of the Gods and Godefles, their Temples; Altars, Statues, 
Priefts, &c. 2d. Of Emperors, Augulti, Cafares, Augufte, Kings, 
3d. Of Confules, Prefecti Urbani, and Magiftrates. 

Vol. II. contains three other claffes of infcriptions, Chap. 4, 
Military Infcriptions. 5. Thofe relating to Offices, Arts, and 
Sciences, generally practiced by freed Men (liberti.) 6. Matri- 
monial or conjugal Infcriptions. 


Defcrizione degli Stromenti Armonici d° ogni Genere, del Padre Bonans 
ni ; Edizione riveduta, corretta ed accrefciuta dall’ Ab. Giacinto 
Cerati; Ornata con CXL. Rami incif da Arnoldo Wanwentterout. 
4to; In Roma, 


This work originally appeared in the laft century under the 
title of Gabinetto Armonico, and contained then the defcrip- 
tion of an apartment in the mufxum of the Roman college; in 
which a variety of mufical inftruments was preferved. It was then 
an indifferent medley encumbered witha great deal of ufelefs eru- 
dition ;, and has now by Signor Cerati been greatly improved, and 
almoft transformed into a new book, as he has expunged the fu. 
perfluities, enriched it with judicious additions, and correéted its 
ftyle. The various inftruments here collected and minutely de- 

{eribed, are reprefented in 140 neatly engraved copper-plates. 


Differtaxione epiftolare del Sgr. Ab. Gio. Batifta Pafferi, fopra un’ anti- 
ca Statuetta di Marmo trovata nel diftretto di Perugia, ed ora exflen- 
te nel. Mufeo dell’ Inftituto di Bologna. 


Signor Pafferi thinks the little ftatue in queftion, a donarium vo- 
tivum to a goddefs of health. - 
s: : Q 3 Bibliopea, 
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Bibliopea, offia ! Arte di compor Libri. %yo. In Turino. 
Signor Carlo Denina, profeffor of eloquence at Turin, and au- 
thor of the weil known Rivoluzioni d’ Italia, here judicioufly 
confiders and explains the neceflary qualifications of a good book, 
and an accomplifaed writer. 


Difcorfo fopra la Pittura, del Cav. Conte Giovio, Gc. Sve. Baflano, 


A very tumid panegyric, with a thort hiftory, and very fuperfi- 
cial theory of the art of painting. 


536 


Letiera del Sign. Conte Abbate Giambatifta Roberti, al Signer Cavae 
lier Conte. Giambatifta Giovio, e Ripofta del Medehmo fopra Gia- 
como da Ponte detio il Baflan Vecchio. 8vo. In Lugano, 

Baffano; fo called from his native place, was chiefly celebrated 
for his excellent ftyle in painting animals; Count Roberti here en- 
deavours to extend that painter’s fame beyond this narrow {phere ; © 
he afcribes to him two different manners, and attempts to prove his 
affertions ‘by ‘referring to feveral pi€tures. The reply fubjoized, 
contains a defence of a picture of St. Paul, againft the ftri€ures of 
C. Giovio, in his *Difcorfo fopra la Pittura.” 


Homeri Iias Latinis Verfbus exprefa a Raymundo Cunichio Regu- 
fino, Profeffore Eloquentia & Lingue Grace, in Collegio Romano. 
Felio. Rome. 


A new harmonious and elegant Latin tranflation of the Hiad. 


L Iliade di mero, nuovamente Tradotta dal Greco in Verfi feiolti, con 
_ fa Batramomachia. 2 vois. yo. Venice. 


_ This, Italian tranflation of Homer, by fignor Ridolfi, though 
fometimes rather faint, and not always very faithful, fill deferves 
a confiderable rank among the great namber of Italian tranflations 
of that poet. 


Roland Furieux, Poéme heroigue d’Ariofte, Traduéion nouvelle, par 
" MM. Cavailion. 3 véls, 16a0. Paris, 


Mr. Cavailhon has prefixed a preface to his tranflation, in which 
he feverely reviews.the beauties and faults of that favourite Italian 
poet Ariofto, He feems to have been-very confident in boping that 
the public would adopt all his fentiments ; for he has, in confe- 
quence, taken liberties with his original, which will hardly.be al- 
lowed-to-trarflators, however elegant,, He has altered, expunged, 
or abridged, every pajlage difpleating his tafte; and even thrown 
two canios into one. . 
Don Carlos und Alexei, Luines zd Buckingham, ein Verfuch in ver- 

glichenen Lebenshef{chreibungen, or D.C, and Al. &c. An attemp , 

rt Parallel Biography. By BE. Totze. so. Greifswald, (Ger- 

man.) 


The unfortunate perfonages whofe lives and fates are here relat- 
ed and compared at length, with each other, are well known to 
our readers from other works. ‘They are remarkable rather for 
their fortune and misfortunes, than for any extraordinary genius, 
or any exploits and atchievements worthy the regard of potterity. 
We therefore with that the learned profetior Totze, may, for the 
future at leaft, employ his unqueftionable talents for hiftorical dif- 
quifitions, on fabjects more generally integetting to his readers. 


Bifarreriens 
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Bifarrerien. %vo. Leipzig. German. 

Neither the dition, nor the contents of this book could have 
Been readily guefied from its title. Its title is indeed a * Bifarrerie,” 
but the only one, we think in the book ; for the pérformance it- 
felf contains free, fenfible, and ufeful reflexions, concerning the 
ftate of learning in general; of divinity, law, philofophy, biftory, 
polite arts and fciences, antiquities, criticifm; the friendthip of 
{cholars ; oeconomical literature ; and projected reformations of go- 
vernment, 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
L A W. 
A Differtation on the Folclande and Boclande of the Saxons, €c. 
: 4to, is. feed. Bathurft. 2 


WK: ff OST of our legal antiquarians have been of opinion, that . 

the feuds were introduced into Britain at the Norman inva- 
fion; and though the Saxons were indifputably eftablifhed here 
long before the cuftoms of the feudifts in Spain, Italy, and 
France had been formed intoa code by Receffuinthus, Rotharis, 
and Charlemagne, in the beginning of the feventh century ; 
ftil] the opinion has prevailed, that the Saxons, who had gained 
footing in this ifland, alone negle&ted to encourage a political 
regulation fo well adapted to the neceflity and the genius of the 
times. This has been the general idea.—Others have contented 
themfelves with allowing that the feuds might pofiibly have been 
dnown to the Saxons; and have then quietly proceeded in the 
beaten track, without any farther inveftigation. 

We mutt agree with our prefent author, that, without a re- 
ference to the Folclande and Boclande of the Saxons, it is not 
poflible to form an adequate idea of the point im queftion, and 
with him we muft.exprefs our furprize that fo Jittle attention has 
been paid to thefe neceffary terms. Sir Edward Coke, that 
great oracle of the law, is, like all other oracles, in this ine 
ftance.at leat, ambiguous and wnfatisfaftory. So is not the au- 
thor of this elegant diflertation: his explanation appears to us, 
. who pretend not to be black-letter lawyers, as agreeable to rea- 
fon, and ftrongly fupported by authorities, Of this we are con- 
vinced, that.the numerous references in the notes befpeak mach 
legal information, and that the differtation is written with the 
pleafing pen of a fcholar and a gentleman. 

Should any reader be inclined to put a queftion which we had 
almoft afked : How is a modern lawyer interefted in the prefent 
argument? Of what importance to him is the Saxon or Nor- 
man original of the feudal fy ftem ?—Let him receive the fame 
fatisfatory rebuke which we received, 

¢ An acquaintance with this celebrated conftitution is effen- 
tially necetfary to. the illuftration of the rules and maxims of the 
common law ; for if we wifh to pervade the fpirit and reafon of 
alaw, we muft inveftigate the circumftances that attended its 
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inflitution, as the character of the legiflator, the nature of ‘the 
government, and the genius of the times. pie? 
© For example, many of the oppreffive refinements of the feu~ 
dal law were annihilated by the great charter, many. of its 
wholefome regulations were confirmed ; it follows, that without 
a knowledge of that law, we can never comprehend the efficacy 
of the conftitutions of Runnymede, or do juftice to our virtuous 
progenitors who fealed them with their blood. 

‘ The learning of our modern tenures appears at firft view to 
be extremely obfcure ; we are apt, for inftance, to reprobate 
efcheats pro deli€to tenentis, as-an iniquitous mode of punifhin 
the innocent of the third and fourth generation ; by a‘reféfence 
however to thefe antiquated cuftoms of the feudifts, the darknefs 
is difpelled, and reafon and equity fupply the place of abfurdity 
and injuftice. ees 

‘ If we attribute to the Normans the introduction of the be- 
neficium or feud, with its neceflary confequences, as well as its 
oppreflive deductions; we mutt regard it as an innovation upon 
the common law, the arbitrary impofition of a tyrant inimical 
to the liberties of the fufpefted fubjedts of his acquired terri 
‘tory. . 
<i we derive the feudal conftitation from the Saxons, it 
affumes a milder form; we connect it with a government that 
tended to promote the liberty of the fubje&, and to préferve it 
from infringement ; with the names of Alfred and of Edward, 
‘and with the laws that have made thofe names venerable. | 

«In an age of continual emigrations and confequently of in- 
vafions, the military tenure was well adapted to the fudden emer- 
gence of repelling an incurfion ; it was for this political benefit, 
and not for the emolument of their kings, that it was eitablifh- 
ed among the Saxons. | : 

« It was under the Norman monarchs, that the feudal infti- 
tutions were firft perverted into inftruments of oppreffion; a 
fyftem originally fimple in its conftruction, affumed in their 

~ hands a much more complicated form ; aids were levied upon 
- various pretences, primer feifins and arbitrary reliefs were rigo- 
 roufly exacted, the rights of wardfhip and ‘marriage were af- 
-ferted, and at length by the render of efcuage, in lieu of the: 
- perfonal-fervice, the military {pirit entirely evaporated.’ 


Readings on Statutes, chiefly thofe, affe&ing the Adminiffration of 
public Fuftice, in criminal and. civil Cafes; paffed in the Reign 
of King George the Second. By John Rayner, she Younger. 
4to. gs. Boards. Browne, ~ ! 
This volume contains much Jaw learning. It does credit to 
~ the author, cannot fail to inftru&t and entertain the ftudent, may 
éven inform the legiflator. _ pus 
In fome. places we meet with expreffions and remarks, which, 

~ without any detriment, might have been omitted. = = § 
‘© James Daniel the profecutor was an Jriféman, a vile pro- 
fligate fellow, a fort of retainer to the gang.’ (P. 193.) He 
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who flatiers himfelf that he poflefles a judgment fufficiently li- 
beral and impartial to comment upon the legiflature, fhould nog 
ftamp a witnefs as infamous,’ becaufe he. happens not to be an 
Englifhman,., 4.( (. ) ; : i 

* It is ohfervatie,’ we are told,.* that one Lingard, after the 
expiration of the term for which,-he was tranfported for perjury, 
was drowned, getting-on. board a veffel to return to England,’ 
There can be:nothing obfervable. in this, unlefs drowning be 
more remarkable on one fideiof the Atlantic than onthe other, 
Another note contains fomething. even.more obferyable---‘ The 
portico. belonging to the chapel in Great Queen-fireet, Lincoln’s- 
Jnn-Fields, was confiderably leflened by virtue of a claufe in 
one of the paving atts; and.that. belonging to the Pantheon 
jn Oxiord-Road, was. built by yictue of an exprefs claufe in an- 
other of thofe. aéts.’ From.this semark the reader, it feems, is 
zo infer, that our Jegiflators are.pagans, and pay more refpec& 
to the Pantheon, than to the; church, 


Digefs of the General Highway. and Turnpike Laws; with the 

_ Schedule of Forms, as direded by AG of Parliament; and Ri- 

' marks, Alfo, au Appendix, on the Conftrudlion and Preferva- 
tton of Roads. By John Scott, E/q. Sve. 6s. Dilly, 

The author’s advertifement will explain the defign of this 
publication,, _ - i-2 Yeds.. 

‘ The author of the following work having frequent occafion 
to confult the General Highway Aét, he found the matter con- 
tained therein diftributed in fuch a manner, as caufed him no 
{mall degree of perplexity. In one place he met with general 

ofitive dire€tions, which he depended on as_authentic rules of 
condu& ; till he perceived, that in another, they were counter- 
. ated by particular exceptions; and, not unfrequently, he faw 
fubjects, clofely allied in their nature, removed almoft ‘as-far 
from each other as the utmoft limits of the aét would permit. 
Regard to his convenience prompted him to arrange thefe dif- 
jointed claufes in regular order ; and a with to contribute to the 
ieafe of others, by rendering the intention of the legiflature 
more intelligible, determined him to communicate what he had 
done to the public. The favourable reception his effay ob- 
‘tained, he thinks a fufficient apology for reprinting it, with 
fuch improvements as have been pointed out to his notice. He 
hs now added to it a Digeft of all the General Aé&s now in 
force, refpe€ting turnpikes ; with Remarks; and an Appendix 
on the Conftruétion and Prefervation of Roads: and he hopes 
the whole will prove a ufeful manaal to magiftrates, truftees, 
 furveyors, and all other perfons concerned in the matters where- 
"on it treats.” : 
_' ‘The work is executed with care and attention, and 
- cannot fail to be ufeful. The remarks contain many juft obfer- 
- yations, which merit the notice of the lJegiflature. In the 
Appendix, the prefervation and conftruétion of roads are treated 
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jn a mantier at once intelligible and fcientific. We do not in- 
tend to lefien the merit of the author’s traly public and patriotic 
views in-this work by obferving, that the remarks might have 
been made with more elegance and much lefs egotifm.«--Mr. 
Scott clofes his remrks with taefe words: 

_ © FT have now concluded my Remarks; and if any perfon 
fhould fuppofe that I have treated fome of the fubjeés on which 
I have animadverted in a manner too ludicrous for their nature, 
I Rave only this apology to make, that there being fo many 
fair openings for the indulgence of ridicole, I could not help 
iow abd then indulging it by. way of enliveniig my journey 
through the Dry Deiart. I thought further, in cafe the vicifh- 
tudinous difpofition of the legiflatare thould foon render part of 
my text as ofelefs as the laft year’s labours of Meff. Moore, Par- 
tridge, ahd Gadbury, that the amufement the reader might 
derive from the pleafantry of my remarks, would make him fome 
{mall compenfation for the purchafe of the volume.’ 

We mean not even to hint that the ridiculous blunders of the 
legiflature deferved a graver commentary.---We would only ob- 
ferve that Mr. Scott’s performance defervés more praifes than 
what are due to the pl. a/antry of his remarks. Our intention 


was to have rankéd him ‘amongft the few real patriots of the 


ape ; it is his own verdiét which has placed him among. the ufe- 
lefs retailers of pleafantries; they who take the author’s word, 
that ‘ the amufenient the reader derives from the pleafantry of 
the renmiérks will make him fome fmall compenfation for the 
purcthafe of the volame,’ will find themfélves egregionfly mif- 
taken, It-is a-ulefel and iaftru@tive digeft---but the pleafantry 
is the worft pait of it. 

A Treatife on Agifmeni Tithe, in which the Nature, Right, Ob- 


_ jetts, Mode of Payment, and Method of afcertaining the Value of 


each Species of it, are fully fated and explained. By Thomas 

Bateman, 4, M. 8vo. 2s. 6d, Walter. 

_Agiiiment is she feeding or keeping of fheep, or of any kind 
of cattle; and the, tithe, of agifiment is the tenth part of the 
value of the keeping of fuch theep and cattie as are liable to pay 
it. This tithe, being the tenth part of the value of the produce. 
of the land, is due, communi jure, as indifputably as the tithe 
of corn and hay, But it has this peculiar difficulty attending it, 
that ic cannot be taken im kind, as it is confumed by the cattle, 
which feed upon it. This tithe is of confiderable importance in 

arifhes, where the greateft part of the land is grazed; and 
therefore Mr. Bateman, who has obtained feveral decifions in 
his favour, in the Court of Exchequer, has very accurately 
ftated and explained the nature of this claim, and the proper 
mode of payment. AW gee : 3 

As it is hardiy pofible to eftimate the value of the tithe of 


. agiftment, by a feparate charge upon every article, theep, hei- 


fers, fteers, colts, fillies, &c. the author lays down this general 
tule. In parifhes where no more land is plodghed than a fixth 
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or an eighth part of each farm, ‘ the tithe of agiftment will 
amount, upon a reafonable and moderate calculation, to fix- 
pence, or, at any rate, to four-pence per acre, per annum, ‘for 
all the lands, including the ploughed, contained in the faid 
rifh::. for inftance, in any parifh in a grazing country contain. 
ing three thoufand acres, the tithe of the agiftment of theep and 
of barren and unprofitable cattle alone, exclufive of ali others 
annually arifing in fuch parifh; will dmownt at leaf to fifty 
pounds per diinum.’— 
» =—* Near large towns, where. the land is éxceedingly fich, 
and lets for, perhaps, three pounds per acré. or upwards ;, and 
for fuch pattures, ftocked chiefly with feeding beafts, not co- 
vered by any modus for their agiftment tithe, this nthe will 
amount to°much more per acre- than is. here ftated. - In fome 
places it is known to amount to two fhillings per acré. But thefe 
are particular cafés which do not affect the general doctrine here 
laid down, which relates to large farms or whole parifhés in the 
country, and where the land is nottec upon an ‘average for more 
than fifteen or twenty fhillings per acre. : 

* But what has before beem premifed; muft here and always 
be remembered, that ths tithe will amount to fo much’ per 
acre, per annum, carly m parifhes where the land is good and 
chiefly grazed. In arable countries, or where a great part of 
the land is ploughed; it will’ amfount’to fo little, as, where it 
has not alréady. been- paid, to be’ fearce worth fettitg up any 
new demand for it, even were the occupiers inclined to pay it 
without litigation.” ) 

This treatife may be of great ufe to thofe, who ase concerned 
in difputes, relative to the tithe of agiftment; as. the author’s 
obfervations are founded on experience and matter of faét, 


Thoughts on Tithes : with a Propofal for a voluntary Bxeiange of 
great and fimall Tithés, for Land to the Valite, te te beld as 
Glebe, within the refpeiive Parifbes of Engtand; between the 
Minifiers and People, &¢t. Svo, 15. Flexney, 


This writer very juftly obferves, that the prefent eftablifh- 
gnent of tithes is prejudicial to the landed intereit of this king- 
giom, and very ig. Sag and inconvenient to the clergy. le 
therefore propofes that an act of parliament fhall be obtained 
for taking fich a portion of land, in edth parith, as fhall be 
thought a fall equivalent, in ex-hange for the great afd fmall 
tithes of any particular farm; aod that fach land fhall be hetd 
as glebe, or the eftate of the church.—It may be objeéted, that 
the land thus received in exchange woald lie in detached pieces, 
and confequently be of lefs values He anfwers: the commif- 
fioners muff be fatisfied, that the land thus received is, with re- 

’ {pec to its fituation, equivalent to the tithes; ahd that afterwards 

- it will be eafy.to exchange the giebe fo detached, for land more 

sonveniently fituated for the minifter, oni 
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(his fcheme is modeftly and fenfibly propofed and explained. 
And if this, or fomething to this purpofe, were accomplifhed, 
moft of the complaints about tithes would be removed ; the clergy 
would live amicably with their parifhioners, their interefts no 
longer interfering ; and they would have leifure to attend to 
the duties of their function, in peace and tranquility. 


, hintiaty Wa feos Eo. GOA CL, 
The Conflitutional Criterion. 8vo. 6d, Almon. 

A fhort enquiry into the principles and fpirit of the Englifh 
conftitution, which is conducted by the author with accuracy. 
fin eatit Addre/s to the independent Part of the People of Eng- 
a and, om Libels, &c. Sue. 15.6d. Kearfly. 

Thougli this pamphlet contains fome remarks of importance to 
civil liberty, it is written in too mean and abufive a ftrainto be 
held in any regard by impartial and difcerning readers, 

A Sketch of the Hiftory of Two A&s of the \rith Parliament of the 
2d and 8th of Queen Anne, to prevent the farther Growth of 
Popery. Sve. 15. 6d, Murray. | 
A difplay of the fevere reftri€tions which had formerly beea 

impofed on the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 


P..QO;,.8 TR. %, 
_ Captain Parolles at Minden, 410. 15. Bew. 


Captain Parolles is a charaéter which Shakefpeare has admi- 
rably delineated. ‘ I ama man, fays the captain, whom for- 
tune hath truelly feratched. I find my tongue is too foul-hardy.; 
but-my heart hath the fear of Mars before it, ‘and of all his 
creatures} not daring the reports of my tongue.—You muft 
needs, replies Helena, be born under Mars, when_he was retro- 

rade, you go fo much backwards when you fight? ll’, 
Well that.Ends Well. 

The author of this piece applies the character of Parolles to 
lord George Germaine, and throws many farcafms on his lord- 
 fhip’s caine at Minden, and the orders which he iffues out, 
as fecretary of ftate for the American department.—An acrimo- 
-niots produttion. 


England’s Glory, a Poem, to. 21. Fielding and Walker, 
The. glory of Bigined may in fome degree be fullied, but 
never can be promoted by a poetafter. ‘ be 
‘The Conciliation; @ Poem. \4t0. 1s. Almon. 
One of the moft defpicable‘effufions in poetry that we remem- 
“ber to have feen: , 
The Haunts of Shakefpeare, a Poem, by William Pearce, 4te. 
ae ' Is. 6d. Brown, 
"An imitation of an Ode by Mr. Garrick, to whom the poem 
.is dedicated. | 
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Imitaticnes bas parvulas, Anglic’ partim, partim Latine, redditass 
paucarum levium Horarum Occupationes, benevolo Le@ori dicatas 
werecundé quidem voluit Alumnus Cantabrigienfis. 4tc. 25. 64. 
Dodfley. : : 
Tmitations partly in Englifh, and partly in Latin; but 
which, for any inftruction or entertainment they can, afford, 
might as well have been couched in the language of Otaheite. 


DI Vern g PP ¥; 


A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the rev, Maac Smith, June. 
24th, 1778, at Sidmouth, Devon, 4y Thomas Wright. To 
ehbich are annexed a Short Difcourfe, by John Ward, anda 
Declaration by aac Smith, preceding the Ordination Prayer : 
with a Charge delivered by Jothva Toulmin, M. 4. 8wvo. 15, 
Dilly. . 

The firft difcourfe, by Mr. Wright, reprefents the regard 
which Chriftians owe to their minifters, on account of their of- 
fice and charaéter. The fecond, by Mr. Ward, is an addrefs 
to Mr. Smith, recommending a ftrift adherence to the doétrine 
and principles contained in the New Teftament: the declara- 
tion made by Mr. Smith recites his reafons why he chofe to 
exercife his miniftry among proteftant Diffenters; and the 
charge, by Mr. Toulmin, fhews why, and in what refpeéts, watch- 
fulnefs is a duty incumbent on minifters.—Plain and ufeful 
difcourfes. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Materialifm philofophically examined, or, the Immateriality of the 
Soul afferted and proved, on philofophical Principles ; im anfwer 
to Dr. Prieftley’s Di/quifitions on Mater and Spirit. By John 
Whitehead. 8wo. 25. 64. in boards. Phillips. 


The principal objeé of thefe Remarks is to prove, that in- 
telligence and thought neither are, nor can be, the refult of any 
modification of matter: and confequently, that there muft be in 
man a principle diftin& from his body. 

In the firft and fecond fe&tions the author maintains, that the 
doftrine of the folidity, impenetrability, and vis inerticze of mat- 
ter is well founded, and that thefe are the only. properties ef- 
fential to its exiftence ; that allowing the powers of attraétion 
and repulfion to be effential to the being of matter, they would 
notwithftanding be utterly incapable of producing fenfation, re- 
fleGtion, and judgement ; it being juft as impoffible for attrac- 
tion and repulfion, however modified, to produce thefe powers, 
‘as itis for any one thing to produce another, with which it has 
no affinity. 

In the third fe&tion he afferts, that perfonal identity, and a 
refurreétion of the fame being, is impoffible on the fyftem of 
materialifm ; alledging, that all the parts of the human body 
are diffolved, and reduced to their priftine ftate by death ¢ and 
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‘that a‘recompofition of thefe particles would be a new creation 

or ie PA sy a diftin& being from the firft.—But > 
there any abfurdity in foppofing, that the Deity may rettore the 
fame body, with the fame properties, the fame fenfations, and 
affections, after any imaginable interval? This point will a¢ 
leaft admit of feveral arguments, in favour of Dr. Priefiley’s 
hypothefis. ' 

‘In the fourth feétion he endeavours to fhew, that the do@rine 
of the materiality of the foul is anti-fcriptural ; that our Lord 
and his apoftles fpeak of the foul as a principle, feparate and 
diftiné from the body. : 

In the fifth he confiders the union of the foul and body, and 
their natural affeGtions ; obferving, that the influence of an im- 
material f{pirit upon matter is no more difficult to conceive, than 
the power of attraction, the reflection of the rays of light from 
a furface which they never touch, and the like natural phe- 
a shi Bc: [ 

In the fixth he proves, that the Chriftian fathers had not the 
leaft idea of Dr. Prieftley’s notion; that they uniformly affert 
the exiftence of the foul, as a principle, feparate and indepen: 
dent of the body. | 

In the conclufion he fhews,. that the Deity is not a material 
being ; that {pace is not the immenfity of God; and that the 
divine nature does not penetrate bodies, nor is extended. 

In thefe difguifitions the author appears to be no contemptible 


‘metaphyfician; and if we had not, in /ome mea/ure, anticipated 


the fubjeét, we could have extended this article with pleafure. 


An Apology for the Baptifs. By Abraham Booth. tzmo 1. 


Dilly. 

About the middle of the laft century, fome few Baptifts in 
England, of whom John Bunyan was one of the firft, main- 
tained, that the want of baptiim was no bar to communion, 
and acted in conformity to that opinion. Some time fince two 
pieces were publifhed in favour of this praétice, intitled, A 
Modeft Plea for free Communijon at the Lord’s Table, between 
true Believers of a// Denominations, by Pacificus :, and, A Mo» 
deft Plea for free Communion at the Lerd’s Table, particularly 
between the Baptitts and Padebaptifts, by Candidus, In fup- 
ort of this opinion, thefe writers urge the propriety, the uti- 
Fry, the neceffity of bearing with one ancther’s nijitakes, in 
matters that are not effeniial; among which they include the 
ordinance of baptifm. Mr. Booth, to exculpare himfelf, toge- 
ther with a great majority of his brethren of the Baptiit perfua- 
fion, from charges of an odious nature, endeavours to fhew, 
that * they cannot receive Pedobaptifts into communion at the 
Lord’s table, without doing violence to their profeffed fenti- 
ments, a8 Baptifts ;.and to anfwer the principal objettions which 
their.opponents have alledged agaigf them.’—‘ While our bre- 
threp, fays fe revere the authority, by which the apoftles 
while they believe, that infant fprinkling is not 
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baptifm, they are obliged in virtue of thofe ancient precedents, 
and by all that is amiable in a confiftent conduét, to admit none 
to communion at the Lord’s table, whom they do not confider 
as really baptized, according to the command of Chrift.’ 


MEDICAL. 


T befaurus Medicus : five, Di/putationem, in Academia Edinenfi, ad 
Rem Medicam pertinentium, @ Collegio infituto ad boc ufgue tem- 
pus, Deleétus, a Golielmo Smellio, §. P.£. 8. baditus. Tom. I. 
6:, in boards. Murray. . 

Inavgural differtations, on taking degrees in medicine, in 
Scotland as well asin foreign countries, are ufoally written at a 
very early age, when their refpective authors cannot be fuppofed 
to have acquired much experience in medicine. But-if, on this 
account, thofe effays feldom afford any praétical obfervations that 
are new, they often however difplay great ingenuity, and de- 
ferve to be confidered as valuable diflertations on the {ubjeéts of | 
which they treat. A@tuated by an opinion of their utility, che 
editor of this. volume has formed the defign of collecting, and re- 
publifhing the moft diftinguifhed of the medical thetes which 
have appeared in the univerfity of Edinburgh, for about thefe 
fifty years patt. 

The prefent volame contains the following differtations: De 
dolore, by J. Monteith; De infantum morbis, ab infantia or- 
tis, by J. Jamefon; De fecretione bilis, by A. Murrray; De 
tabe purulenta, by J. Armftrong; De calore, by J. Lindefay ; 
De morbis ex animi paffionibus orientibus, by W. Schaw; De 
emeticorum ufu, by ]. Fothergill; De aceto, by S. Worthing 
ton; De partu, by S. Threipland ; Deaere, aquis, & loci., by 
E. Macfait; De crifibus in morbis acutis, by T. Elliot; De 
rheumatifmo, by D. Clerk; De mofbis venereis localibus, by. 
J. Lind; De-luce, by A. Wiifon ; De febre remittente, by F, 
Home; De ifero, by C. Drummond. i 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Confideration on the Breed and Menagement of Horfes. 8vo. 21. 6d, 
Jewed. W. Davis. 

The intention of this ingenious, elegant, and ufeful perform. 
ance is to induce his majefty, to whom it is dedicated, to ime 
prove the breed of horfes by appointing and fupporting peblic 
fiallions. Our auther’s obfervations upon the management, 
fhoeing, &c. of horles, appear to be the refult of good fenfe 
and experience. 

When we confider the information which this pamphlet dif. 
covers,. we are ready. to afcribe it to fome.praftiled horfe-dealers 
when we obferve the manner in which it is executed, we can 
Only fuppofe it to be the work of a lettered gentleman, Hig 
country will have uncommon obiigations to him, if the will > 
low his advice.---Horace fays, po/t equitem fidet aird tate ; € 
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fincerely hope this writer will never have fuch a companion ag | 
long as he is able to beftride a horfe. ; 
An Effay on Caftrametation, By Lewis Lochée. 8vo. 4s. 

| ’ Jewed. Cadell. | 

¢ Caftrametation, in its precife meaning,’ fays Mr. Lochée;s 
is the art of meafuring, arranging, and ordering camps; but 
it has fometimes a more extenfive fignification, including all the 
views and defigns of a general in the choice of his camps,’ . 

Mr. Lochée has collected fome obfervations and maxims from 
fevera] writers on the art of war, particularly encampments, 
remarking the propereft places for a camp, the manner of plac- 
ing the tents, with their fizes, diftances from each other, &cs 
alfo the different guards and regulations.---This traét is illuf- 
trated with nine plates, and dedicated'to the prince of Wales. 


An Anfwer to a Book, intituled ** An Inquiry into Fa&s and Ob- 
Jervations thereon, bumbly fabmitted to.che candid Examiner into 
the Principles of a Bill intended to be offered to Parliament, for the 
Prefervation of the Great Level of the Fens, and the Navigation 
through the fame, by a Tax on the Lands and aToll on the Na- 
wigation.” Svo. 15. 6d. Cadell. ' 

Both parties having now fubmitted their cafe to the confider- 
‘ation of the public, we may prefume that the bill intended to be 
offered to parliament will be modelled with a particular regard 
to their different claims. | ; 

A Nomenclature ; or, Di@ionary, in Englifh, French, Spaniths 
and German, of the principal Articles manufadured in this King- 
dom, &¢. By Daniel Lobo. 4#o. 12s. Nicoll. 

‘A Di@tionary in Englifh, French, Spanifh, and German, of 
the principal articles manufactured in this kingdom; efpecially 
thofe in the hardware and cutlery trades; goods imported or 
exported, and nautical terms; interfperfed with. phrafes pe- 
culiar to trade and commerce in general. The work is chiefly 
intended for the counting-houfe, but may be ufeful to many 
other perfons. : 

Letters of Momus from Margate. 12me. 6d. Bell. 

Thefe Letters defcribe the characters of fome of the company 
at Margate in the year 1777. They are collected from the St. 
James’s Chronicle, and appear to be the produétions of aman of 
humour and vivacity. 


A Letter to Sir Harbord Harbord, Bart. &c. with particular Ob- 
fervations in the Condué of Thomas William Coke, Ey. 
Holkham, €Fe. Swe. Is. 6d. 4 4 of 

| Aw Account of private tranfactions, that cannot in any degree 
excite the attention of the public, | | 
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